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The English Scene 


a 
WINTER EXHIBITION AT THE ROYAL ACADEMY + PAINTED BY JOHN LEIGH-PEMBERTON | 





Ne SO VERY LONG AGO, famous paintings of the day could have 
been found hanging, in reproduction, upon the walls of almost every 
kind of home. We remember particularly ‘Cherry Ripe’. And, of 
course, ‘Bubbles’. Many of these prints were (we seem to recall) given 
away by a popular periodical of those times, as ‘presentation plates, 
suitable for framing’; and framed they undoubtedly were. Public 
disposition towards art may show itself differently now, and it is 
certainly more knowledgeable, as a visit to the Winter Exhibition of 
the Royal Academy will surely show. And nobody need be surprised 
to find us there. We like looking at pictures; and we are interested in 


the arts ourselves, as these announcements bear witness. The Midland 
was the first British bank regularly to use in its advertising, colour 
reproductions of the work of eminent artists. In another manifestation, 
this policy produced the ever-popular Gift Cheques (which were, 
incidentally, another Midland Bank ‘ first’). The recipient of a Gift 
Cheque may well regard it as ‘suitable for framing’, but we, alas, 
have not reached the point at which we can give them away. Midland 
Bank Gift Cheques for weddings, birthdays and general purposes in 
1961 will continue to cost you only 1/- each, plus the amount you 
want to give. 


Midland Bank Limited 


OVER 





2,280 BRANCHES IN ENGLAND AND WALES 


° HEAD OFFICE: POULTRY, LONDON, E.C.2 











SECOND-CLASS POSTAGE FOR PUNCH PAID AT NEW YORK l, N.Y., 
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CRANES 
increase your gains 


Write for Catalogue 61 
~~ MATTERSON LIMITED P.O. BOX 31 ROCHDALE TELEPHONE: ROGHDALE 49321 
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you’re holidaying in Malta. 


P.S. If you've got to have your 


limousine (and all that goes with it) 
you'll har 
Malta’s growing, growing, growing to 
be the gayest holiday spot on the 
Mediterranean, 


SEE YOUR TRAVEL 
AGENT FOR DETAILS 


Karrozzin—it’s the thing to do. 
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You simply won’t need a slinky limousine (and all that goes with it) while 


You'll ride around in a quaint horse-drawn 


Malta is gay, charming, sincere. Malta is a touch of Spain, of France, of Italy 
and Morocco. Malta is five thousand years of living history and traditions, 
reflected in the Auberges of the Knights, the cathedrals, the neolithic remains, 
the paintings, tapestries, sculptures. Malta is all this and unlimited sunshine 


too—300 guaranteed sunny days in the year. 


Matta. 





THE MEDITERRANEAN’S YOUNGEST RESORT 


it pretty soon now. For 





6! JHS 6190 





cars co Pree! 





to Sunny Scandinavia 
via Swedish Lloyd 


Lovely beaches, extra hours of sun- 
shine, good roads, traffic on the left, 
petrol about 4/6d a gallon...Sweden 
is perfect for motoring and bathing 
holidays. Cross: Tilbury to Gothen- 
burg, in the heart of Scandinavia. 
36 hours in a cruise-like 
atmosphere, with famed 
smorgasbord. Cars go 

- free if with 4 people, 

| 75% of cost if with 3. 

The car free route is the 


ea carefree route. Enjoy it! 

: ) FOR NON-MOTORISTS: 

Ti 500 miles of FREE TRAIN 

aL. TRAVEL in Sweden's beau- 
tiful South, 


Details from your Travel Agent, or 


© Lioyp 


Marlow House, Lioyd’s Avenue, London, E.C.3 
ROYail 316i 





explore 


The Temple of Ramseum at Luxor 
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Egypt and Syria offer you the 
never-to-be-forgotten holiday. The 
fantasy of the East is yours—the 
pyramids, the Sphinx, the carvings, 
tombs, ancient buildings, streets 
and markets, exotic night clubs, 
restful cruises up and down the 
fabulous Nile to famous Luxor, 
Aswan and Abou Sinbel. Oriental 
foods and drinks, Mediterranean 
beaches and, most important, all- 
year-round comfort in superb 
modern air-conditioned hotels. 

The majesty and mystery of Egypt 
and Syria will spoil you for other 
holidays, you will want to return 
again and again. 

Ask your travel agent for details or write 
for free brochure to: 

Mr. Khalid Azmy (Counsellor), 


DIPLOMATIC MISSION OF THE UNITED ARAB REPUBLIC 


(Tourist Section) 


75, South Audley St., London W.!. Tel: GROsvenor 240! 


THE 

ANCIENT GLORIES, 

THE MODERN SPLENDOUR 
OF THE 


UNITED 
ARAB 


REPUBLIC 


(EGYPT—SYRIA) 
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Cairo 





View of 
Mohamed 
Aly Citadel 





The Nile at 
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HOLIDAYS AT PRICES 
YOU CAN AFFORD! 












BELGIAN COAST ......8 DAYS £9.19.6 
FRANCE (Paris) ......5 DAYS £11.17.0 
CHANNEL ISLANDS ... 8 DAYS £15. 0.6 
RHINELAND ............8 DAYS £16. 9.0 
AUSTRIA* .. . SB DAYS £16.11.6 
HOLLAND ......... . BDAYS £17. 2.0 
SPAIN* .. DAYS £18.18.0 
SWITZERLAND* . 8 DAYS £19.13.0 
ITALIAN RIVIERA* ...8 DAYS £20. 6.0 
ITALIAN ADRIATIC*...8 DAYS £20. 9.6 
FRENCH RIVIERA* 8 DAYS £21. 6.0 
MOTOR COACH TOURS 10 DAYS £21.10.6 
SPAIN* 15 DAYS £25. 4.0 
ITALIAN RIVIERA* ..15 DAYS £25.18.0 
YUGOSLAVIA* ........10 DAYS 6. 1.6 
SWITZERLAND* 15 DAYS £27.14.0 


*2nd Class Couchettes available at 18/6 
SWANWING AIR HOLIDAYS 
FRENCH RIVIERA 





9.6 
ITALIAN RIVIERA ..... -6 
ITALIAN ADRIATIC .. -0 
SWITZERLAND ......... -6 
AUSTRIAN TYROL ..... -6 
PALMA. 15 DAYS £41.14.6 


Apply for 116 Page illust. Booklet. Over 4, 
Holidays in 40 countries await your choice. 
260 (Weis) Tottenham Ct. Rd. London W1 
Tel: MUS. 8070 (15 lines) and Local Agents. 
Members of Association of British Travel Agents. 
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. 

SUMMER SCHOOLS ABROAD 3 
and Music Festivals 1961 


Music Festival Tours (with tickets for 
performances) 

Art & Architectural Parties (with !ectures 
and guided visits) 


Language Courses (University Summer 
Courses) 


Painting Holidays (including tuition) 


For details of holidays with a difference in 
all parts of Europe send for illustrated 
brochure. 


HAROLD INGHAM LTD., 
15, St. John’s Road. Harrow, Middlesex. 
HARrow 1040 & 1087 


POSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSOSSSESOSOOOOOOD 
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a Out of winter 
into spring in four hours! 





A warm sun beats down on the harbour at Lisbon — a brightly-coloured 
fishing boat prepares to sail. All only four flying hours from our winter! 


flying to 


PORTUGAL 


Lazing on golden beaches; the riotous fun of fiesta-time; wandering 
across an enchantingly picturesque countryside; sampling the delights 
of gay, cosmopolitan resorts — these are but a few of the pleasures to 
be found in Portugal’s spring. And they’re all inexpensive, too. 

Your four-hour flight by BEA or TAP to Lisbon costs only £60.12.0 Tourist 
Return. There are7 services a week to fly you there — smoothly, com- 
fortably and fast. To find out more about spring holidays in Portugal, 
contact your travel agent or nearest BEA or TAP office. During summer 
1961, BEA Comet 4B s will operate between London and Lisbon. 


fly TAY 








PORTUGUESE 
TOURIST 
OFFICE 


or 
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ear-round 
” Vacalion fatadise 


WINTER SEASON 


OPERA * THEATRE * CONCERTS * BALLETS 
WINTER SPORTING CLUB GRAND GALAS 
GAR AR ET st o-FT crm Cece 


MOTORING : MONTE CARLO RALLY * “GRAND PRIX DE MONACO” 


INTERNATIONAL BRIDGE TOURNAMENT 
INTERNATIONAL DOG SHOW 
GOLF * TENNIS * YACHTING * BOWLING 


IN SUMMER ONLY : 
OLD BEACH HOTEL 
NEW BEACH HOTEL 


IN EVERY SEASON : 
HOTEL DE PARIS 
HOTEL HERMITAGE 
CABARETS - NIGHT-CLUBS 


For information contact; Publicité Casino Monte Carlo 
or Nigel Neilson, 31/33 Grosvenor Hill, London, W.1 
Mayfair 6516 








O bvi OUS LY designed for 


the better homes of Britain—the elegant 
spacious 


Westinghouse 
Freezer 











Witu a Westinghouse Freezer you 
ean store 440 lbs. of food, buy whatever you like when 
prices are lowest, store the pick of your garden produce, 
and never be without ample supplies of fresh meat, 
vegetables and fish. 

This Westinghouse new upright Freezer provides 
maximum storage in minimum floor space. 

It has eye-level automatic cold control, 90° door opening, 
air-sweep shelves for quick freezing in any compartment, 
removable door shelves, and tilt down racks. 

Yet another remarkable piece of kitchen equipment by 
Westinghouse, proven without equal in the better homes 
of America. Now it is here, to add its labour saving luxury 
to your home. There are also Westinghouse refrigerators, 
cookers, dishwashers, washing machines and clothes dryers. 
Each may be bought separately: together they give you 
the kitchen of tomorrow today. 

Wherever you buy this advanced equipment there is a 
comprehensive after sales service. Perhaps you pay more 
for Westinghouse, but you know you're getting the best. 


Westinghouse 


becomes the best kitchens 


For further details and name 
of local stockist, put your name 
and address alongside and post 
to- Westinghouse, -1-3 Regent ; 
Street, London, S.W.1. pile 
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Mr. Punch prefers to study his magazine at 
leisure over a steaming cup of that fine tea 


HORNIMANS 


Mr. Horniman supplies. Mr. Punch is much 9 at 5 






more likely to bolt his cup of Hornimans tea. 
Why ? So that he can enjoy another cup of this fine tea as 





soon as possible. “I call your teas rich and fragrant and dis- 
tinctive, Mr. Horniman.” “So do I, Mr. Punch!” 





Mr. Horniman says: 


NOW HES DRINKING 


HORNIMANS 


HE NEVER BOLTS 
HIS PUNCH! 











W. H. & F. J. HORNIMAN & CO. LTD., SHEPHERDESS WALK, LONDON, N.I. 
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now a second car 





as near as 
your telephone 





¥ 
iKe 
af 


only ROOTES offers you Red Carpet Ss rvice 





Self-drive or chauffeur-driven. 

Low rates, latest models, full insurance. 
Unrivalled personal service. 

A Rootes Hire Car is ideal for every 
occasion—for an evening, a day, a week, 
or on long-term contract. 


ROOTES CAR HIRE 


Abbey Hall, Abbey Road, London N.W.8 
Dial CUNningham 5141 


Also at: Birmingham 3 - 90 Charlotte Street - Tel: Central 8411 
Manchester - Olympia - Knott Mill - Tel: Blackfriars 6677 





What can you do 
about stock market 
-ups-and-downs’ ? 


SHARES quoted on the stock markets can go down, as well as 
up, in price. That is why many investment advisers say — keep a sub- 
stantial part of your money in the Woolwich Equitable Building 
Society. There are no ‘ups-and-downs’ in a ‘Woolwich’ investment: 
you can always get back every penny you paid for it. 

Not ‘tied up’ If everthey need the cash,‘Woolwich’ investors 
can withdraw any of their money at short notice, and interest is 
credited up to the date of withdrawal. 

A good yield ‘Woolwich’ Share Accounts yield 34°. With 
income tax already paid this is a really worthwhile yield. 

Please write or call in for free investment booklets. Chief 
Office: Equitable House, Woolwich, S.E.18. City Office: Bucklers- 
bury House, 16 Walbrook, E.C.4. West End Office: 27 Haymarket, 
London, S.W.1. Branches throughout the United Kingdom - see 
telephone beok for the nearest ‘Woolwich’ office. 


The Woolwich 
is here to help you 
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J. GLIKSTEN & SON L” 


INCREASED PROFITS AND TURNOVER 


The Fifty-fifth Annual General Meeting of J. Gliksten & Son, Ltd., 
was held on December 29 in London, Mr. S. G. Gliksten, Chairman and 
Managing Director, presiding. 

The following are extracts from the Address of the Chairman, circulated 
with the report and accounts for the year ended June 30, 1960:— 


THE GROUP PROFITS 


This year I am most pleased io report a considerable increase in the 
Group’s trading profit to achieve a figure which is in excess of anything 
before recorded by the Group. Naturally these profits have only been 
possible by reason of a considerable increase in our turnover. With one 
minor exception every unit within the Group has increased its sales during 
the past year and you will be interested to know that the overall increase 
in the financial year ended 30th June, 1960, amounted to 22 per cent. over 
the previous year. 

The Revenue from Trading was £1,479,247 compared with £1,076,230 
a year ago, and after deducting Directors’ Remuneration, Interest, Provision 
for Bad Debts and Depreciation, together amounting to £233,188, there 
remains a Net Profit before taxation of £1,246,059 compared with £828,572 
a year ago. 

The amount required for taxation is £589,081 and from this is deducted 
£14,393 in respect of adjustments, leaving a net charge to tax in the Accounts 
of £574,688, and this leaves a Net Profit after tax of £671,371 compared 
with £508,294 a year ago. 

Transfers to Reserves amount to £399,626 as compared with £339,834 
last year and your Directors are recommending a total dividend of 324 per 
cent. less tax on the Ordinary Stock. 

During the past year Capital Profits on sales of fixed assets by the Group 
amounted to £69,794 and there were adjustments in respect of past years 
of £5,739 thus making a total addition to Capital Reserve of £75,533. It 
is with much pleasure therefore that your Directors are able to make an 
additional recommendation for the payment of a 24 per cent. tax free 
distribution from Capital Profits. 


CONSOLIDATED BALANCE SHEET 


Stockholders’ funds now amount to £4,491,909, an increase of £520,409 
over last year. I am sure you will agree this increase is most satisfactory, 
being approximately 58 per cent. of the nominal value of the Ordinary 
Stock. 

By far the largest part of the Company’s total funds are invested in 
current assets, which you will appreciate is a very satisfactory feature of 
the Balance Sheet, and current assets at £5,684,427 exceed current 
liabilities of £2,322,850 by a margin of no less than £3,361,577. 


BUILDING AND PLANT PROGRAMME 


During the year we completed substantially the whole of the programme 
which I outlined to you at our last meeting, with the exception of the 
completion of certain new offices on the outskirts of London, the overhead 
loading out cranes at Dwinasi and the reconstruction and development 
of the Pine sawmill in British Honduras. However, the first two items 
are now practically completed and the last one is well under way. 

In order to keep your Group in the forefront as regards development 
and progress we have again sanctioned a fairly substantial capital programme 
for the ensuing year. 


FINANCE 


Despite the extensive capital programme which we undertook last year 
and the considerable increase in Group turnover, we have been able to 
finance our expansion from within the Group. Our forecasts for next 
year indicate that once again we shall be able to carry out our programme 
of expansion without cause for additional capital. 


EXPORTS 


As reported a year ago, the Group’s export sales continue to improve 
from year to year, and although in some directions we are finding further 
progress difficult nevertheless we are confident of our ability to continue 
expansion in this division. Our main activities in exports are dealt with 
by Gliksten Export Sales Limited, who are the sole world selling agents 
for the following brands: G.W.A. Logs and Lumber, I.H.L. Logs and 
Lumber, and B.E.C. Logs and Lumber. 

These are available from timber merchants throughout the United 
Kingdom, the Continent and many other parts of the world. 


PROSPECTS 


I find it difficult to forecast the possibility of profitable expansion during 
the current year as the difficulties in this country of the motor and furniture 
trades are bound to have a dampening effect on our progress. Nevertheless 
up to the time of writing this report our Group turnover was running in 
excess of the same period last year, and I am quietly optimistic that results 
for the current year will be satisfactory. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 
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A special kind of motoring which no | 








other car in the world can offer 


oC 
Grace... Space .. . Pace 
THE ENTIRE JAGUAR RANGE OF MARK IX, MARK 2 AND XK150 MODELS CONTINUES FOR 1961. Optional extras available will 
be power-assisted steering on the 3.4 and 3.8 litre Mark 2 models and an additional range of metallic colours for all models. -_ 


LONDON SHOWROOMS 88 PICCADILLY W.1. 
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The London Charivari 


NCE again the problem of the 

Honours List has shown itself 
unsolved. How can one reward honest 
merit and at the same time add a spice 
of excitement to the long list of pre- 
dictable names? My solution depends 
on Ernie; the winner of the December 
Premium Bonds draw would be given a 
barony, a National Trust mansion to 
live in, and the whole prize money for 
the month’s draw to keep it up on. If 
he already had a peerage, he would be 
moved up one step. I haven’t solved the 
problem of Dukes yet. This is not 
nearly such a novel proposal as it may 
seem; the titles of many of our present 
peers stem from investments just as 
flukey, and often far less moral. 


And a Savoury New Year 
Y local Electricity Board window 
has a picture of the spits in the 
Prince Regent’s splendid kitchen in the 
Brighton Pavilion. The idea seems to 
be that if I install an electric spit I too 
can look forward to “flavoursome” 





meals. I don’t know that I greatly like 
the word “flavoursome,” but if it means 
“some flavour” that is excellent. I 
can’t help feeling, though, that the 
Prince had the edge on us. His game 
birds came straight from fat coverts and 
had not been tickled up by hormone 


pistols or rendered haggard by false 
dawns. And nobody had to persuade 
him that they were flavoursome, or 
tangy, or zesty or full of sealed-in 
goodness. 


Farmer’s Glory 

OTHING in the recent holiday 

season moved me quite so much 
as the report from Sweden that cows 
that are treated with affection yield up 
to twenty per cent more milk than cows 
treated “impersonally.” I long to know 
what manifestations of love move a cow 
the most. Is it. simply something in 
the tone which the cowman says 








“Come up, Lightfoot,” or must he make 
it “Come up, Lightfoot, there’s a dear” 
and plant a brotherly kiss on the soft, 
slobbering muzzle? And must he love 
his cow all the time, stroking her 
gently as he passes, or only while he is 
actually milking her? Meanwhile, a 
cow not being available, I am adopting 
a new and gentler technique for opening 
condensed-milk tins. 


Well Done. Now for Siberia 

i SEE that Russia’s present five-year 
plan has over-fulfilled its produc- 

tion to date by twenty-three per cent 

“instead of the planned seventeen per 


49 














““ We quite like the title, but the whole 
thing seems to be rather in the nature of 
a pot-boiler.” 


cent.” Of course, it’s difficult to under- 
stand exactly how the planners work 
over there, but it looks as if anything 
that merely achieves one hundred per 
cent of the planned target is more or 
less regarded as a flop. 


“Charlie-Roger- Over” 

HICAGO Police Headquarters are 

trying to identify two of their 
patrolmen, who, conversing together 
with their microphone accidentally 
switched on, blew the gaff on all kinds 
of malpractices in the force. If he’s 
still around, I know just the man they 
could have used. During the War he 
was the sergeant wireless-operator con- 
trol in a tank regiment, and had the 
knack of being able to identify the voice 
of every operator on his network—and 
this through incessant radio-interference. 
Once, when the regiment was having a 
quiet day observing from the top of a 
ridge, a squadron operator thought to 
relieve the monotony by rendering a 
passable imitation of Bing Crosby. He 
had just managed “Where the blue of 
the night...” when the sergeant broke 
in with “Get off the air, Glazer.” 
That’s a rare talent—rare in Chicago, 


anyway. 


Say “Fromage” 
| be ever a man was wronged, it is Mr. 
Leigh Vance, who has been accused 
of a crime in France on the word of a 
witness who identified him from his 
passport photograph. No one who has 
ever observed the meticulous care taken 
by passport photographers to make their 
pictures look as unlike the subject as 
possible could imagine for a moment 
that a conviction ought ever to be 
obtained on this kind of evidence. 


Legislative Deal 

OLIVIA has changed the law to 

enable citizens married abroad to 
divorce at home. This is not the 
culmination of a long campaign by 
reformers, as it would be in Britain, 
but a quid pro quo for a loan from Sefior 
Patino to the State Mining organization. 
Hasn’t any rich Briton some little altera- 
tion in the law he would like in return 
for a bit of help with financing British 
Railways? 


All Quiet on the South Bank 


EN years ago London had a great 

Exhibition and became not only 
instructional but gay. A good time was 
had by all except bigoted Tories who 
refused to enjoy fun laid on by a 
Labour Government. Our Victorian 
ancestors followed the Great Exhibition 




















‘* Pick on someone your own size.’ 
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by another after ten years; but the 
Festival of Britain is to have no chaser. 
No gaudy architecture rises on neglected 
river banks; nobody tells us how well 
we have done in the past decade. 1961 
is to pass without al fresco dining or 
water mobiles or displays of light 
engineering or even trampolinists paid 
by the Treasury. Butler’s Britain seems 
somehow less proud and optimistic 
than Morrison’s Britain. Why? 


Glittering Target 

ISS SOPHIA LOREN’S husband 

has just given her what he 
describes as “a complete set. of jewel- 
lery.” It is £180,000 worth. I have 
always wondered when a husband can 
feel that his wife’s jewel case is fully 
stocked. Now I know. 


No More Shopping 
K. CHESTERTON begged us 
eto shun the wicked grocer who 
would call his mother “Ma’am.” In 
several German towns this year house- 
wives will be able to replenish their 
larders without seeing or speaking to 
the low fellow. The procedure will be 
to take a card (one of a hundred and 
eighty) representing the desired com- 
modity, insert it in a slot in the telephone, 
dial the grocer’s number and go back 
to one’s knitting or neurosis. But if 
housewives are not going to see the 
goods they buy, the packaging profession 
will be desolated and the bottom will be 
knocked out of the false bottom industry 
for a start. I can’t see it happening here; 
not unless they invent a clever way 
of prodding the Camembert over the 
*phone. 


Towards a Brighter To-morrow 
NUMBER of diplomatic observers, 
including the Queen, have justly 

commented that 1960 was rather an off 
year as far as mankind’s progress towards 
universal peace and amity was con- 
cerned. Anyone who has been depressed 
about the state of affairs may be 
heartened, as I was, by the current 
issue of Bulgarian News, an official 
publication of the Bulgarian Govern- 
ment. It sends word from Sofia 
that Bulgaria recognizes the republic 
of Senegal. It’s a start. 


— MR. PUNCH 
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GETTING IN ON THE ACT 





POP PEOPLE'S 
INVESTMENTS 








Immediately below the Top People come the Pop 
People, the men and women in the street who 
are at the receiving end of mass production. 
This article, the third of a series investigating 
what these consumers consume, deals with 
investments 
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By E. S. TURNER 
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Miss Moira Shearer on Page One. She had not 

lost her jewels. She had not been coshed. All that 
had happened was that her hundred shares in British Ford were 
showing an overnight profit of £215 (simultaneously, the 
“Man from the Pru” had picked up a million). 

Five or ten years ago Miss Shearer’s modest coup would 
hardly have been front-page news, but the Mirror is now 
convinced that its readers, or a good many of them, are 
passionately interested in stocks and shares. It has an 
investment picture strip, “Keeping Up With The Joneses,” 
which reveals how the innocent can burn their fingers. 
Unlike Britain’s most sophisticated evening paper, the 
Mirror does not give investment advice in its astrology 
column. 

The financial world is in a rare tizzy these days on account 
of the changing investment habits of Pop People. Share 
registers of leading firms are expanding to Domesday dimen- 
sions. If all the shareholders in Woolworths turned up for 
the annual meeting they would fill Wembley Stadium; and 
the shareholders of I.C.I. would fill it three times over. 

There is a clamour for more and bigger surveys of the 
tastes and prejudices of small investors. What percentage of 
persons earning between {15 and £30 a week think “share- 
holder” is a dirty word? Or that making money in a falling 
market is not so much ingenious as dastardly? How many 
teenagers have saved £100 by the age of twenty? How many 
have saved fourpence? Is it true, as a Tory pamphlet alleges, 
that most working people will not invest in anything unless a 
man rings the doorbell and asks for the money? 

Investment, of course, means what anybody wants it to 
mean. ‘The pool promoters turned the word into a laughing- 
stock and nobody is surprised to see three-piece suites 
advertised as “investments.” All those agents who trot 
round the housing estates collecting hire-purchase dues, 
nodding affably to duns and repossession men, probably 
regard themselves as toilers in the investment vineyard. 

So also, and with more justice, do the due-gatherers from 
the burial societies, the deposit societies, the benefit societies, 
the dividing societies, the accumulating societies, the shop 
clubs and all the other admirable bodies, pub-centred or 
temperance-inspired, founded by our forefathers to siphon off 
the spare shillings of the artisan. Many of these have been 
smothered by the welfare state. Each year the decease of 
bodies like the Loyal Protestant Beneficial Association (est. 
1810) and the Marple Bridge Independent Oddfellows 
Provident Juvenile Burial Society (est. 1836) wrings a pious 
tear from the Registrar of Friendly Societies, busy as he is 
with investigating such problems as how Mrs. O’Rourke of 
Clackhampton was induced to insure her father for more 
than the lega! maximum of £30. 

In the North Country, Oddfellows, Foresters, Shepherds, 
Free Gardeners, Rechabites and Sons of Temperance still 
rattle the money-box, but the ancient Orders have lost about 
a million members since the war. Pop People have other 
loyalties, other affinities. Let no one under-estimate, how- 
ever, the cash-extracting powers, on a broad social front, of 
the big friendly societies—the kind which sit out world wars 
in Plantagenet castles—or of the “collecting” societies, with 
their thirty-two million policies. What an orgy of door- 
knocking that represents! 


N™ long ago the Daily Mirror had a bold picture of 
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Like the insurance companies, the friendly societies shield 
their members from basic fears. For income and growth, 
the small investor looks elsewhere. First, probably, he puts 
his spare cash into the Post Office Savings Bank, Gladstone’s 
favourite bantling, which will be one hundred years old this 
year; it has nearly twenty-three million active accounts, with 
an average holding of £73. Or he may put his cash into a 
trustee savings bank or National Savings, and buy a few 
Premium Bonds as a gamble. Only when he feels tolerably 
cushioned, and his kitchen is reasonably mechanized (as Dr. 
Gallup testifies) will he join the band, about three million 
strong, who invest direct on the stock market. He does so, 
not because he wants “a stake in the nation’s industrial 
prosperity” (a notion he may dismiss as “a load of cods- 
wallop”) but because he would like some of those tax-free 
capital gains which, until recently, were readily come by; 
plus, of course, the usual dividends. At this point his wife 
may remind him how her aunt was stung by those bonds of 
Hugh Dalton’s. 

The typical small investor on the stock market is no more 
easy to pin down than the typical football fan, but the Acton 
Society Trust has roughed out a profile of him. According 
to its survey, he is probably a member of the lower middle 
class, or possibly the upper working class, and is likely to 
have left school at sixteen. He is married and may have one 
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child, soon to be independent. His income is £17 a week ({4 
more than the national average). He has a bank account, life 
insurance, National Savings and about £100 in cash reserve. 
After starting to buy shares he may close his Post Office 
account and raid his National Savings. If he did not own 
his house before he began share-buying, he soon will. He 
puts a certain amount of money into building societies. 
Probably he got the idea of share-buying from the newspapers 
and took no professional advice. His first investment was 
£75 and he hopes to invest £100 a year. 

Is the owning of shares a new status symbol? Hardly, as 
yet; though social explorers have told of schools where the 
boast “ My dad buys stocks and shares” creates a respectful 
hush. The new investors do not talk about “my stock- 
broker” and some are nervous of approaching a broker’s 
office (there are, of course, large tracts of Britain where a man 
can walk all day without sighting a stockbroker). The 
chairman of the London Stock Exchange insists that it is 
the duty of brokers to look after the small investor and the 
Exchange sends a short list of brokers to about three hundred 
inquirers a month. Yet some brokers protest that they lose 
money on transactions under {75 and barely cover their full 
costs on investments of £300. Like the doctors of old, they 
hope that the fees from the rich will cover the cost of attending 
to the humble. In three leading brokers’ offices, a check 
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showed that about twenty per cent of bargains involved sums 
of £100 or less. Within the last year or so the pressure of 
small investors has forced many brokers to take on extra staff 
and others to modernize their methods. What would happen 
if stockbrokers were allowed to advertise is anybody’s guess. 
In America, 65 per cent of new investors are approached 
by brokers. 

The new investor who fears the look of disdain on the 
broker’s face has the choice of buying shares through a bank 
or of investing in a unit trust. To-day there are more than 
fifty unit trusts as against seven in 1958 and some of them 
are as assiduous in picking up odd shillings as any Odd- 
fellows. One of them is appointing “Community Leaders” 
to drum up trade (till now, one had thought a Community 
Leader was a man who jollies the guests at a workers’ holiday 
camp). It has been calculated that as many people now 
invest in unit trusts as pay at the turnstiles each Saturday to 
see League football: 657,000. The average holding is more 
than four times the average holding in the Post Office Savings 
Bank. By the standards of America and Germany, however, 
these figures are puny enough. The much-advertised 
advantage of the unit trust, apart from its willingness to 
accept small sums, is that the customer spreads his money 
over many companies. More independent (and perhaps 
more affluent) investors feel that this is like backing five 
horses in a field of ten; they prefer to plunge on one. 

Devout Tories believe that the more share-owners there 
are, the less likely is collectivism. They were mightily 
impressed when the Federal German Government, in course 
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of selling off State-owned assets, offered shares in Preussag to 
persons with less than £1,400 a year, with the result that 
would-be investors hacked and kicked in the scramble. In 
The Times a reader described this ungentlemanly affair as an 
Alamein in the war on Communism. In Britain the small 
man who tries to buy shares in a popular new issue usually 
has his cheque tossed back at him, and is tempted to assume 
that the whole game is a carve-up between the City slickers, 
the Prudential and the Church of England. 

The Left appears to have lost much of its distaste for share 
investment. Occasionally, its leaders see their own share 
dabblings merrily spotlighted in the Right press, yet no 
particular indignation seems to be created in the ranks. In 
the Left press, commentators on the stock market used to 
approach their task as if they were writing up wines for the 
Temperance Gazette, but not now. ‘The Mirror’s man is not 
haunted by the thought of creating a ““ Gamblers’ State.” He 
has alleged that the unions have lost thirty-two million 
pounds since the war through boycotting ordinary shares. 
Even the bitterest critic of capitalism will have been impressed 
by the thought of how many extra strikes could have been 
called for thirty-two million. 

The Acton Society Trust found that in certain firms there 
was “a prejudice against worker shareholding expressed in 
jokes and badinage. But there were also a few instances of 
the formation of shop-floor groups which speculated in 
shares and of jokes in favour of shareholding.” The Financial 


Times, it seems, is occasionally seen on the bench and when a 
man uses a private telephone the jest is that he is ringing his 
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stockbroker. What, one wonders, do they joke about in 
Pittsburg, where seventeen per cent of the population are 
share-owners? 

In companies which give shares to their workers the interest 
in market prices is strong. A stockbroker-M.P. told Parlia- 
ment that he had seen bus-loads of shareholders from I.C.I. 
pouring into Liverpool to sell their newly acquired shares; 
but gradually the notion is spreading, in I.C.I. as elsewhere, 
that shares are not something to be “flogged” instantly. 
Perhaps, after all, such bonuses are not just a cynical move by 
the bosses to avoid giving a direct rise? The organization 
called “Aims of Industry” wants factories to sell bearer 
shares to employees, and a few firms, notably Tate and Lyle, 
have tried out the idea; it has not, however, run through the 
country like wildfire. According to “Aims of Industry,” 
share shops should also sell shares of other companies, which 
could have piquant results (Ford workers buying shares in 
Vauxhall, and vice versa). Another Tory notion is to issue 
Industrial Investment Certificates, on the lines of National 
Savings Certificates. Obviously, simpler methods of share- 
buying and a reduction in Stamp Duty would help to tap 
much more money, but no Government is likely to try to 
stampede people to switch from National Savings into 
industry. In any event it is a rule of government to shelter 
the safe and punish the adventurous. 

Many are prepared to dabble in shares if it can be made 
into a community game, like housey-housey. Hence those 
450-odd investment clubs, or “do it yourself” investment 
trusts, members of which usually invest about £4 or {5 a 
month each. The influence of these clubs is easy to exagger- 
ate, for the roll of members is often less than a dozen. A 
breakdown of 2,939 members of 135 clubs showed that 374 
per cent were professional, 17} clerical, 11 executive, nine 
trade, nine retail and 16 miscellaneous. Two or three 
clubs have played their game before television cameras, 
others with reporters sitting in; from which it appears that 
the motives for selecting shares are often whimsical enough, 
though no more whimsical than those of persons who pick 
their winners in private. Most of these clubs were formed 
in the last two years. America has more than eight thousand 
of them. 

It is hard to believe that share operations are too difficult 
for ordinary people to understand. The plain man’s ability 
to master the complexities of betting systems, and of permuta- 
tions, arouses the awe of those who are supposed to be his 
intellectual superiors. In any event, every other paper is 
busy explaining in simple words what equities are and what 
“xd” means. The betting man may object that he can at 
least gain some idea of the likely performance of a horse but 
that the stock market is crowded with dark horses on which 
information is jealously withheld. 

In the last year many new investors have lost money by 
entering the market at the top. A few have given the impres- 
sion that they regard the stock market as a Christmas club. 
Old-fashioned brokers may prefer the old-fashioned investor 
who could put his money away and forget about it. They 
are doubtful, too, of the reliability of these new investors in 
the face of temporary alarms, or even of television discussions. 
It is a matter of history that “Panorama” shook a good deal 
of chaff out of the market, but the chairman of Britain’s first 
unit trust (founded in 1931) revealed that “the breed of 





investor who held firm through Dunkirk and the worst that 
Hitler could do to us did not flinch at ‘Panorama’.” There 
are brokers who are haunted by the thought of what would 
happen if share tipsters were allowed on television, or even 
hard-selling commercials for new issues. 

Already—and this is easily overlooked—two out of three 
persons have an indirect interest, through institutions, 
pension funds and so on, in the stock market. The fun will 
come when we are all direct shareholders, all taking in each 
other’s washing, all asking for time off to attend company 
meetings. By then capital may have finally corrupted 
labour—or have given itself the most fearful bellyache in 
history. 


Next week: POP PEOPLE’S DRINK 
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Short Story 


Crepir Mape Easy 
‘*IT was new in town and needed credit. I was refused in 4 stores. 
Allen’s Furniture delivered. It was better than advertised. 
I recommend— 
ALLEN FurRNITURE, 1343 5th St. 
Mon.-Wed.-Thurs.-Fri., 9 to 9 
Tues. and Sat., 9 to 6” 


** REPOSSESSED 
5 rooms furniture, includes stove, refrigerator, living room, 2 bed 
rooms, dinette; all $238, easy terms, $2.68 per week. 
ALLEN FurRNITURE, 1343 5th St. 
Mon.-Wed.-Thurs.-Fri., 9 to 9 
Tues. and Sat., 9 to 6” 


—American Paper 





“O.K., so he thinks you’re wonderful; but he’s not married 
to you.” 
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The Tailor Situation 


HE news that President-Elect 
Kennedy is buying his summer 
and winter suitings in London has 
affected American tailors profoundly, 
and it is not too much to say that there 
has been a good deal of umbrage-taking. 
Pique is rife. “What have those 
London tailors got that we haven't 
got?” they are muttering to one 
another. 

It is a difficult question to answer, 
but one supposes that where the 
London tailors have the edge is that so 
many of them are bespoke. Over the 
door of Jno Bodger, let us call him, you 
will see the legend 

Bespoke Tailor to the Royal Family 
which means that the royal family has 
bespoken Bodger, and royal families do 
not do that lightly. Probably the first 
suit of reach-me-downs Bodger’s great- 
great-great-grandfather ever made was 
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for George the Second, and he liked 
them so much that he said “ Bodger, I 
bespeak you.” This gives his descendant 
a... What’s the word I’m groping 
for? .. . not cachou . . . cachet, that’s 
it. It gives him a cachet, and it is not 
surprising that Mr. Kennedy should 
have been impressed. “Has anyone 
ever bespoken Brooks Brothers?” he 
asks himself, alluding to one of the 
posher New York firms. “I don’t 
think so,” he says, and he makes a note 
of Bodger’s name and address in his 
little red book. 

Some bespoke tailors are not bespoke 
by the royal family, but they are bespoke 
all right, and many people must have 
wondered who bespoke them and how 
it was done. There would be some sort 
of ceremony, of course. In fact, for all 
the layman knows, Bespeaking The 
Tailor may be one of those traditional 
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WODEHOUSE 


British ceremonials like Swan Upping 
On The Thames or the very popular 
Dashing The Haber, which is what 
happens when a haberdasher sets up in 
business for himself. One seems to see 
the lucky man coming out of his shop 
under an arch of crossed scissors and 
everybody throwing tape measures. 
“Decorations will be worn,” the cards 
of invitation say, and at the subsequent 
buffet supper there is probably rather a 
lot of noisy drinking, with bespeakers 
making bespeeches and telling stories 
of the two Irishmen, Pat and Mike, who 
were walking up Broadway. 

The report says that Mr. Kennedy is 
paying $147 for each of his new suits, 
which should come as manna from h. to 
whichever firm he patronizes, for it is a 
constant mystery how tailors make any 
money. Except for the President-Elect, 
who buys clothes in these lax days when 
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nobody dresses for dinner or gives a 
hoot how he looks? For many years, 
now that I have retired to the country, 
no tailor has had a penny out of me. I 
dress like one of Somerset Maugham’s 
beachcombers, and there must be 
thousands like me. It was not always so, 
of course. There was a time, when I 
lived in London and was known as 
Beau Wodehouse, when the best was 
none too good for me. One can picture 
aged tailors in Savile Row, with no work 
to do, swapping rueful stories about me. 

“Remember that morning coat we 
made for him in 1922?” 

“And the plus fours!” 

“And. the form-fitting lounge suit 
with the two pairs of trousers!” 

“And the maroon velvet smoking 


jacket!” 


“Ah,” they sigh, musing on those 
golden days. “Fings ain’t wot they 
used t’ be.” 

If I had a grandson who wanted to 
become a tailor, I should discourage the 
boy with a swift kick in the pants. 

In the newspaper report which 
featured this Buy British move of Mr. 
Kennedy’s I find something a little 
puzzling. It says the President-Elect 
“has ordered five suits at $147 each 
from a London tailor.” He is not just 
thinking of doing so, he is not turning 
the project over in his mind, he has 
actually ordered these five suits. What, 
without getting measured, without 
coming in for six or seven fittings and 
having them stick him full of pins and 
pull his sleeves off? London tailors 
must have altered very greatly if that 
is the case. In my day they would have 
drawn themselves to their full height 
and begged to be excused if I had 
suggested doing the thing on the 
correspondence system. 

Why, the whole fun to the tailor has 
always been the measuring. His great 
moment is when the stout customer 
comes into his shop and sees himself 
in those triple mirrors which show him 
up from every angle. Until then he had 
thought of himself as just pleasantly 
plump, but now he realizes that he 
is a sort of human hippopotamus who 
ought to be earning a good living as 
a Fat Man in a freak show. It tickles 
the tailor enormously when he sees 
the fellow’s jaw drop. And then the 
measuring round the waist and the 
calling out of the score to the assistant, 
who gives a low whistle and hastily puts 





a hand before his mouth. That is the 
moment tailors live for, and it seems 
pretty hardhearted to deprive them of 
it. I can’t believe you would do a thing 
like that, J.F., I feel sure that better 
counsels will prevail and you will cross 
the Atlantic to get measured. 

By the way, J.F., if you do see that 
tailor, I wish you would ask him what 
on earth he does to help the com- 
position. I mean to say, all the work is 
done by the cutter. His employer just 
stands there. He will probably tell you 
he has the finest cutter in London, and 
I want you to say to him “And what 
exactly do you do, Mr. Cholmondeley?” 
and watch his face go red. He will 
mutter something about lending moral 
support and keeping a hand on things 





“Watch it. 
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and giving the Cholmondeley touch, 
but he won’t be able to look you in the 
eye as he says it. He will know that you 
have got his number. 
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Epitaph 
NE day I dressed for comfort 
In Sloppy Joe and slippers, 
And filthy slacks that had no backs 
And only half their zippers. 


Unstayed and unsupported 
Except by safety-pin, 
I flopped about with curls dropped out— 
And died when he dropped in. 
—HAZEL TOWNSON 























These round-the-house congas usually end in the kitchen 
with everyone washing up.” 
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“‘ Anyone would think it was my fault that 
my paper incorporated yours and not your 
paper that incorporated mine.” 








Murder in the Board Room 


By RICHARD GORDON 


A Lecture to be delivered before the Institute of Directors 


EN'TLEMEN: 
Our major public health 


problem to-day, according to 
American physicians, is the high 
and early mortality among successful 
businessmen. 

You poor gentlemen! Overtaxed 
physically, mentally, and fiscally, you 
modern “executives” are already estab- 
lished in the public mind as occupied in 
executing mainly yourselves. 

I am glad you can spare some of the 
energy which is flogging you into an 
early grave to tackle your own treatment. 
You recently filled the Festival Hall to 
hear a distinguished American cardiolo- 
gist lecture on facing your coronary 
thrombosis. This was a really jolly idea, 
like gathering all the pilots in B.O.A.C. 
for a talk on facing your ‘plane crash. 
Not that I am belittling the frequency of 
coronary thrombosis. For a disease that 
was invented by the medical profession 
only in 1924 it has done remarkably 


well. Before then, pain round the heart 
was generally caused by indigestion, and 
a cardiac neurotic was a pale young 
woman with the palpitations. 

I now intend briefly to clear up the 
whole subject of businessmen’s health. 
Mental Strain 

Everyone knows you businessmen 
work under terrific mental strain. You 
can see it—all those telephones and 
secretaries dashing about and aeroplanes 
to catch. And the responsibility! Run- 
ning a successful jam factory can take 
years off anyone’s life. 

But cheer up, chums! Be—if I may 
say so—in good heart. Gladstone died 
at the age of eighty-six. Stanley Baldwin 
was eighty. Lloyd George lived until 
eighty-two. Asquith turned seventy- 
five. Sir Winston Churchill and Earl 
Attlee are still going strong. Either 
there’s something wrong with the 
theory, or these chaps were the most 
successful slackers in history. 
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Diet 

I see at the back of the hall a bar 
selling healthful fruit juices, cholesterol- 
free salads, and little rissoles of sun- 
flower seeds untainted with animal fat. 
If you want to adopt the dietary habits 
of Mohammedans without the corres- 
ponding marital advantages, jolly good 
luck to you. Personally, I’m nipping 
round to the nearest pub at lunchtime 
for a pint of bitter with sausages 
and mash. 

We doctors have done extensive 
research among people consuming frugal 
diets in monasteries, and so on. In fact 
the supply of monks has quite given 
out. This has produced the discovery 
that it doesn’t matter a damn what 
you eat. 

How much you eat is more dodgy. 
You’re all too fat. Yes, all of you. You 
don’t believe me? Right. Go home and 
find that cricket club blazer you wore 
when you were twenty-one. At twenty- 
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one, gentlemen, the male human is fully 
grown, in all directions. Put the blazer 
on every birthday. (You don’t need 
actually to play cricket, of course.) If it 
doesn’t fit, you jolly well lose weight 
till it does. Which brings me to the 
difficult topic of 


Dieting 

There is a big secret in the painful 
exercise of losing weight. Some of you 
gentlemen seek it in pleasant country 
houses, sipping your orange juice and 
undergoing the most expensive starva- 
tion in history. Others live on special 
diets, which, if they were consumed by 
the larger populations, would bring out 
the United Nations malnutrition relief 
team. The rest of you buy those furtive 
little books of calories, which you study 
with the respect afforded the City 
prices. 

I now intend to save you trouble and 
expense by revealing the secret itself, 
which I have discovered after a life- 
time’s close observation of human 
beings. Pencil and paper ready? Wait 
for it, please! The secret of getting thin 
is—listen carefully— 

EAT LESS. 


Exercise 

Walk to the station. But as twenty 
people get killed on the roads every day, 
look both ways before stepping off the 
pavement or you'll quite ruin my 
statistics. 


Smoking 

Don’t smoke cigarettes. Don’t 
breathe polluted air. Go up a mountain 
with a hookah. 


Early Diagnosis Clinics 

You spend a fortnight having internal 
tests. Take it from me, it is all terribly 
uncomfortable. 


The Bright Side 

Reflect, gentlemen, what you owe to 
modern science. 

“The triumphs of preventive medi- 
cine are chiefly in childhood and youth,” 
writes the secretary-general of the 
Chest and Heart Association. “It has 
still to make its impression on the 
afflictions of middle-age.” With the 
present infant mortality rate about two 
per cent, who can sorrow over a sick 
child? Poverty has lost its most flam- 





boyant features. As for the old folk, 
there are far too many of them. Even 
the R.S.P.C.A. can’t make us believe 
animals are having a thin time of it. 

But alas, life is made bearable for 
most people only by the prospect of 
others worse off than themselves. And 
so—gentlemen and formerly despised 
dirty old capitalists—the milk of human 
kindness has been delivered right on 
your doorsteps. Naturally you haven’t 
wasted your time taking it in. 


» 


Finally I wish to thank you for 
inviting me and so many other eminent 
doctors to address you. It is terribly 
difficult in the medical profession to 
get away with any really decent adverti- 
sing, but as you can easily find the 
number of my consulting room in the 
telephone directory I need do nothing 
to endanger my position on the Medical 
Register. 

Good morning, gentlemen. And 
don’t worry—except about your health. 


Fifth Time Lucky at Twickenham? 


H. F. ELLIS hopes for the best against the Springboks 


KIND of low continuous hum 
A heard all over England in 
recent weeks and tending to 
increase in intensity during the last few 
days is now believed to be caused by 
Rugby football enthusiasts convincing 
each other that South Africa can be 
beaten at Twickenham on Saturday. 
Desire perhaps outruns discretion. Five 
times the Springboks have loomed 
enormously on our shores. On eighteen 
occasions the home countries have 
battled severally against them, winning 
once and drawing once—and that win 
and that draw were fifty-four years ago. 
The South African tally, up to and 
including the recent matches with 
Wales and Ireland, is two hundred and 
ten points against forty-seven, which 
gives (for those who like useless figures) 
an average win for the tourists in inter- 
national matches here by 11°6 to a 
contemptible 2°61. It is ominous that 
both scores recur. 
These results are generally felt to be 
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unsatisfactory. ‘To lose gracefully to a 
better side is a splendid thing but the 
time comes when the wish to see some 
of those huge South Africans practising 
gracefulness over-rides all other con- 
siderations. That man at Twickenham 
the other day had the right stuff in him. 
The Final Trial was over and a little 
group were gathered round the owner 
of a transistor set, high up in the East 
Stand, to hear Ireland so cruelly 
defeated in the final seconds of the 
game in Dublin. “Injury time be 
damned!” this man said, relighting his 
pipe with trembling fingers. “And as 
for a push-over try, I’ve always been 
against the things; they only count 
because of some silly technicality that 
allows the ball to be handled in a scrum 
when it’s over the line.” These senti- 
ments met with general approval among 
the company—and if I am asked 
whether they would have been either 
expressed or approved had Ireland 
scored a push-over try in injury time 
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“I got it on the advice of my psychiatrist.” 
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I must reply that little is gained by 
purely hypothetical questions. It is not, 
in any case, as if any of us in the group 
were Irishmen. All we asked was a 
little justice for a change in a black and 
bitter world. 

Where is the injustice in the mono- 
tonous wins of the Springboks, decade 
after decade? Well now, that again is a 
question that perhaps ought not to have 
been put, but the answer seems to be 
that these tourists are always bigger than 
we are, which is unfair, while we are 
just naturally better at the game and 
ought to win but don’t. We don’t ask, 
or expect, much. We should not care 
to win so often that we ran the risk of 
becoming vainglorious. But a victory 
once every thirty years, say, or even 
every fifty-four—whether by England, 
Wales, Scotland or Ireland: I scarcely 
care which—would be a welcome proof 
that just now and again the better side 
wins. It would also make life more 
interesting for the South Africans. 
They could go back to the veldt and 
carry out an intensive ten-year search 
for something really titanic in the way 
of a pack to avenge them next time. 

And now this year the feeling has 
grown that England, with a little luck, 
actually could win on January 7. Hence 
the hum. Right may be about to 
triumph. God, for once, may be on the 


side of the small battalions. The 
spectacle of those great green tanks 
being overthrown by such tiny skirm- 
ishers in white as Messrs. Marques, 
Currie and Jacobs is widely thought, in 
bars and club rooms and wherever men 
gather who know what it is to hollow 
the back and heave against three- 
quarters of a ton of Springbok, to be not 
beyond the bounds of possibility. 

This belief is founded, for want of a 
better word, on what may be called 
comforting comparisons. It is not that 
the Springboks are not formidable; they 
are not so formidable. They do not 
grind their opponents into the ground 
and annihilate them in the last quarter 
of an hour as their predecessors did. 
On Boxing Day the Combined Services, 
though beaten 14—5, were by no means 
demoralized at the end; indeed, if there 
had been a little more injury time... 
The Springbok centres lack the pene- 
trative power of men like Lategan and 
van Schoor of the 1951/2 side (though 
Gainsford, of course, needs watching). 
Their wings are hardly comparable 
with Paul Johnstone and the scudding 
Ochse (pronounced ‘“Oosh”—and 
rightly, as anyone who saw his try 
against Wales will agree)*. ‘They have 
* Though Hendrik Jacobus van Zyl is a 
menace. He does not fall down when tackled, 
which is not fair. 





“It’s the brilliance again.” 
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no shield like Buchler. As for the 
forwards, their very names are less 
frightening than those of the Fourth 
Springboks; the marrow does not freeze 
at the sound of Pelzer and Malan and 
Myburgh and du Preez as it did when 
Koch and Dinkelmann and van Wyk 
and du Rand were on the programme. 
Only Claassen of the present lot has the 
deep authentic ring, and his play, it has 
to be admitted, is worthy of his name. 

There are other comfortable con- 
siderations. England, on last year’s 
form, should be a better team than 
Wales or Ireland, yet the South 
Africans only beat Wales in ghastly 
weather by a penalty goal and Ireland, 
as we know, by a silly technicality in 
injury time. It is true that neither 
Sharp, with his deceptive pace and cool 
brain, nor Phillips, with his sudden 
match-winning changes of direction 
will be there on Saturday, but cannot 
Risman and Young score tries such as 
never yet were seen at Ellis Park or 
Newlands? Certainly they can. Further- 
more Risman, in the Final ‘Trial, 
showed that he can tackle Young in full 
cry and Young himself got right across 
the field to knock Roberts over inches 
from the line, then drew a quick breath 
and ran fifty yards to score at the other 
end. This is the kind of thing that will 
be just right against South Africa. And 
another good point that I have straight 
from the mouth of a total stranger in a 
buff waistcoat is that the Springboks 
will be lucky to get over twice against so 
strong a defence as ours, and we should 
certainly score at least a couple of tries. 
“So it may well depend,” he added with 
a happy chuckle, “on goal kicks.” 

These are encouraging thoughts 
indeed. None the less, when the two 
teams line up before the West Stand, 
the Springboks no doubt in those 
track-suits they so wisely wear during 
the somewhat protracted playing of 
their national anthem, something of my 
present confidence will, I know, oozet 
out of me. The English team will look 
a likely enough body of men (see, there, 
the stalwart Marques! And ineradicable 
Jeeps, and Robbins, slayer of men!) 
But the South Africans will not look 
like men at all. They will look like 
moon-rockets waiting for the count- 
down. Pray heaven they run out of fuel 
somewhere about half-way through 
Stage Two. 


t+ Pronounced ‘“‘ochse”’ ? 
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Here at home we may still have fog, 
derailments, flat batteries and sleet on high 
ground, but the rim of the Mediterranean sun is 
already peeping over the calendar’s edge, the 
golden sands beckon at so much a grain, 

and the travel agencies’ brochures 


shed their radiance in the 


gloom. 


question we must soon summon up the 


courage to ask ourselves. 


New 
Pennants 
are 
Flying 


HE next time you’re in the 
garage, this coming Sunday 


morning, I beg you to pause 
and take a fresh inventory of your 
pennants. Are you really satisfied with 
your collection? Are they you? 

I don’t mean to imply that they’re 
not all yours, earned fairly by your own 
zest and acumen. There’s nothing the 
matter with swops. I have a “Louise 
Hotel, Miami, Fla.” pennant which 
cost me a “‘ Menton,” a “ Hotel Britan- 
nique, Ostend” and a “Paignton” (the 
valuable yellow-on-black now  with- 
drawn) and frankly I don’t feel at 
all guilty about it. Exchange can be 
rewarding. You happen to have (say) 
half-a-dozen “Barnstaples” in good 
condition, and at some lay-by on the 
Hog’s Back you happen to meet an 
Austin A40 with a “Cromer” (the 
striped bathing beauty one, 1954): 
well, what more natural than that you 
two should get together . . . 

“Morning,” you say. “'That’s a nice 
motor-car youve got there.” 


“ 





“Where this year?” is the 


Holiday 


“Mustn’t grumble,” he says, not 
looking up from his Primus. “I 
spotted your ‘Fairfield Camp, St. Ives’ 
two or three miles back. That’s a 
honey.” 

“Sure is. Rare. Rare as hell. Say, 
that ‘Cromer’ of yours looks a bit the 
worse for wear.” 

“Yeah, tatty. I’ve got a spare 
though.” 

“T’ll trade you a couple of ‘Barn- 
staples’, mint condition, for it.” 

“Sorry, not interested.” 

“Tell you what. 
make it three ‘ Barnstaples. 

“Okay,” he says. “ Done.” 

But this is of course minor league 
pennant-flying. It’s the really big 
leagues that interest me now, ever since 
I got hold of an “Oxford-Cambridge 
Trans-Caucasus Exped., 1958.” That 
was really something. It cost me four 
steak-’n’-chips, four apple-pie with ice 
cream and a dozen coffees at a pull-in 
shack outside Nantwich. But it was 
worth it. It’s got class. The undergrads 
dealt me in on other exciting prospects. 
There’s a two-tone blue pennant (I 
haven’t actually seen one yet) marking 
another Oxbridge venture in Brazil, and 
another “ Reading Univ. Sahara Explora- 
tion” which I glimpsed once on the 
telly. According to the boys there are 
other super silky affairs in very short 
supply: 

“L.S.E. Refugee Reconnaissance” 


x» 
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“Yale Northern Saskatchewan Mis- 
sion 1956” 
“Cincinnati Congo Geological” 
“N. Staffs Univ. College Refugee 
Relief” 
“King’s Coll. Camb. Hellenic 
Pilgrimage” 
—and naturally I shan’t rest until I’ve 
added them all to my hoard. 

All of which leads me to my major 
point. This year, instead of taking an 
ordinary two- or three-pennant holiday 
on the Rivi, the Brava or in the Tyrol, 
why not organize your own pukka 
expedition to somewhere off the beaten? 
All you need are a few genuine pennant 
enthusiasts—half a dozen is really the 
minimum composition for an expedition, 
ten or more for a bigger and plushier 
exploration—and some definite target. 
There is no need to go far afield: there 
are innumerable subjects within a day 
or so’s motoring distance of London 
that qualify for a three-colour pennant 
with coat-of-arms and a tassel. One 
group I know (they are “ Flower’s Keg” 
men and I am very much a “Courage 
Directors’” type, which means that we 
don’t meet too often) are going off this 
summer to study the church brasses of 
Norfolk, and I don’t mind admitting 
that their pennant, an Ede and Ravens- 
croft job at about three guineas apiece, 
is a masterpiece—“ The Grapes, Black- 
heath, Ecclesiastical Marks Enquiry, 
1961.” It’s in silver and blue gothic, 
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silver caps, blue lower-case, on a 
magenta ground with a crusader 
monogram. A pippin! 

My own outfit are thinking in terms 
of a trip to Dieppe and environs and 
will probably—we are having trouble 
with the design—get the wording 
pennant-wise something like this: 

“Byron Road, Croydon, Dieppe 
Sociological Expedn. 1961.” 

My advice is to get in touch with 
any good travel agency and put your 
problem fairly and squarely before them. 
I have a brochure before me as I write 
and to wind up I can’t do better than 
filch a few quotes. 

“Section IV. Economy Culture Ex- 
peditions in Britain. Minimum Mem- 
bership, eight persons or six adults with 
six children (under fourteen). Rates 
quoted include bed and breakfast, two 
pennants per car, road map and back- 
ground literature. Send title of ex- 
pedition to us not later than two months 
before scheduled departure to enable us 
to prepare pennants on genuine Maccles- 
field silk and top-quality ‘Southwood’ 
adhesive paper in advance. A selected 
list follows: 

Expedition 1A (for beginners): Topo- 
graphical Exploration of South Downs 
and its Water Tables. Headquarters 
Brighton. B and B. (Sandwiches if 
ordered night before.) Children, dogs. 

Expeditions 3 and 3A (intermediate): 
Almshouse Expedition to Rutland and 
Leicestershire. Almshouses in this 
region have not been catalogued since 
1948: here is a chance to make a 
genuine cultural contribution to British 
records or Library of Congress. 

Expedition 7 (advanced): Research 
Expedition to Burton-on-Trent. No 
children. 

Expedition 11 (advanced): Study 
Expedition ‘Bench marks of Old Wor- 
cester.’ Leaving first and third Sats. in 
May. Bring ruled exercise book. 

Expedition 107 (Top People or 
Jaguars only): Cultural Tour of the 
Dylan Thomas Country. Poetry read- 
ings at old inns, short papers on DTs 
by various authorities. Great get- 
togethers each Sat. under Milk Wood. 
Druids in attendance.” 

P.S. I have two _ red-and-black 
pennants for “ Burslem” and the “ Civic 
Trust” in mint condition. Will ex- 
change for “Butlin’s, Skegness” or 
“Glyndebourne.” Offers? 


Watch out for these 





The man who can’t get the ‘‘Guardian” 
and lets everyone know it. 





The man who has clocked 350 miles 
from Calais since breakfast and will knock 
off another 150 before dark. 





The man who has seen himself in one of 
those Jaeger holiday-wear ads., but doesn’t 
own a long mirror. 
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The Quasi-Beatnik busker playing the 
beaches. Three chords on the guitar and 
all the Burl Ives songs, flat. 





They’ve been coming here for years and 
years and know all the staff by their first 
names. Go behind the bar to serve their 
own drinks. Tend to be called Don and 


Fiona. 





The couple who discovered this hidden 
beach some years ago and have surrounded 
it with invisible barbed wire. 
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My 
Tipping Plan 
for 
1961 


HE practice of adding a few per 
cent for service, say ten, or say 
more likely fifteen, seems to suit 
most people, even if there are not many 
of us who can look a hall-porter in the 
face as he stows our baggage in the 
station-bound taxi without raising his 
share to eleven, or sixteen, as the case 
may be. My new scheme for tipping is 
therefore based on this method, but I 
add a new element which makes it less 
impersonal. 

The system is quite simple. I begin 
with a standard percentage, a generous 
one, say twenty per cent, and then I 
keep a running score during my stay of 
(a) services performed, (b) services not 
performed, (c) unwelcome _ services 
touted, and—this is most important— 
(d) services performed by myself for 
the staff. Services performed are of 
course covered in the standard twenty 
per cent. For each service not per- 
formed I then deduct one per cent; for 
each unwanted service thrust at me 
another one; and for everything I do 
for the staff I enter one per cent on a 
separate account which I shall match 
against the hotel’s account before I 
settle it. 

For example, suppose I stay a week 
at the Hotel Elysium et Macclesfield at 
Cannes (prés de la Croisette). My bill 
for full pension for seven days is 30,000 
fr, to which I gladly add twenty per 
cent, or 6,000 fr. 

I then make the following interesting 
adjustments: 


1. Services not performed. 
Shoes not cleaned .. .. deduct 1% 
Not told Jayne Mansfield 


staying at the Carlton si a 
Not told Hiroshima Mon 

Amour showing at the 

local cinema ; : a 


Not warned hot tap marked 
“Froid” and vice versa... ” 2” 

Night-porter asleep when | 
come in from the Casino 




















2. Unwelcome services proffered. 


Sold ticket for boring bus 
tour to somewhere or other deduct 
Offered hire of unreliable 
scooter from proprietor’s 
cousin a - Me 
Offered share table with 
mature English _ school- 
mistress =! me 
Persuaded see new Steve 
Reeves film at the local 
cinema os oe - 
Night-porter awake when I 
come in from the Zanzi Bar 


1% 


” 1 ” 


3. Own services to staff (separate account). 


Listen to chambermaid’s 
story about her sister 

Agree with hall-porter’s esti- 
mate of local football team 

Promise to visit hall-porter’s 


enter 1% 


cousin’s London restaurant ae ie: 
Tell pageboy how to pro- 

nounce “ Edinburgh” stem Ee 
Ask waiter how his baby is 

(once daily for 7 days) pth Se 


A Motorist’s Hymn 


USTELL, Blazey, Mawgan, Ives, 
Guard your suppliant as he drives! 
May my handbrake hold me firm 
In your custody, St. Erme; 
Keep my oil- and water-level 
"Neath your vigil, good St. Eval; 
From your rose-land, sweet St. Just, 
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Pat proprietor’s enormous 
dog on the head 

Tell proprietor dog’s paw- 
marks on suit don’t matter 


enter 1% 
mom 
Shop at chambermaid’s 
brother’s remote shop for 
Ambre Solaire ss 
Correct pageboy’s pronuncia- 
tion of “Thank you” ; Ys ee 
Tell proprietor, hall-porter, 
waiter, chambermaid and 
pageboy how much I have 
enjoyed my stay .. és me es 
The total deductions under (1) and 
(2) amount to ten per cent, leaving ten 
per cent still payable for service. 
Against this I match the twenty per 
cent which I reckon the staff owes me 
for service. The total resultant service 
charge is thus ten per cent, or 3,000 fr., 
in my favour. 
This time next year I will tell you 
how this system works out in practice. 


to the Cornish Saints 


Watch my chromium, lest it rust; 
May my gearbox come beneath 
Your predestined care, St. Teath; 
And when night besets my way, 
Bless my headlamps, Cleer and Day! 
Thanks be to Tudy, Veep and Wenn 
For the kind hearts of Cornishmen! 
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THE 
ISLE 
OF 
LITERARIA 


AMIS BRIDGE 


This popular inland resort has 
been rapidly changing in character. 
Alongside the old-established educa- 
tional institutions has grown up a 
whole new life fashioned by the 
pleasure-loving members of the 
younger generation. Next door to 
the Technical College (Battlemented 
for the Diamond Jubilee) is the 
Palais de Dance (open from mid- 
morning to dawn). The town con- 
tains three other dance-halls. There 
are several road-houses within easy 
reach. For those who find the larger 
type of establishment spurious, there 
are homely beerhouses and fish-and- 
chip shops. Such interests as cycling 
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and jazz are liberally catered for. 
The shelves of the Public Library 
are kept weeded of stuffy old books 
by a Joint Committee of Rotary and 
the Youth Club. Beyond the Uni- 
versity Museum and the Fun Fair is 
the Little - Church - Round - the - 
Corner. 

Mon Repos. Particularly suitable 
for working girls, young 
businessmen, dons, etc. Home 
comforts and music-making. 

Ye Olde Priory. Swimming-pool. 
Two cocktail lounges. Seafood 
bar. Jumbo-size lockup garages. 

Expeditions may be made to 

NORTH WAIN, famed for interest- 
ing industrial developments, a fine 
selection of inns and the new dormi- 
tory estate, and to HUGH MC- 
GRAW HILL, an earlier settlement 
of not dissimilar type. 





WAUGH HEIGHTS 


The Country Club district of 
Literaria contains a number of quiet, 
comfortable establishments catering 
for visitors of good family, with 
riding, rich parkland and extensive 
formal gardens. 


The Castle. Palladian with Adam 
wings. Music-room by Wyatt- 
ville. Hall of Looking-Glasses. 
Rococo chimney-breasts. 
Guards’ Mess. Private Chapels 
(Full members, Temporary 
members, Servants). The 
grounds contain several Follies, 
a Chinese Ossuary and Hermits 
(armigerous). 

Thrupp’s. A proprietary Club, 
hereditary in the family of 
J. Macvish, butler to the third 
Duke of Buccleuch. Entry is 
difficult but not impossible. 
Members interested in norses, 
cards, wine, genealogy. Cuisine 
solid 


The Charleston. Though it lies 
outside the walls, draws much 
of its clientele from within 
them. Lively and amusing. 
Nostalgic meeting place of show 
business, big business, younger 
scions of the older families and 
the demi-monde. 


Expeditions may be arranged to 
POWELL VAVASSORUM, with its 
picturesque artists’ colony living 
amid the dilapidated splendours of 
what were once the elegant town 
houses of the aristocracy, to WODE- 
HOUSE MAJOR, with its gay 
colouring and excellent golf, and to 
COMPTON BURNETT, the ivied 
house long renowned for the bright- 
ness of its wit and the grimness of 
its tragedies. 


HORNBLOWER HARD 


This coastal resort attracts all who 
love the sea or at least the seashore. 
Those with a taste for the company 
of seafaring folk, equally with those 
who prefer to sit in the window or 
on the jetty with a glass to their eye, 
will find everything requisite for an 
agreeable sojourn. During storms 
visitors can lie snug on land and 
enjoy the magnificent howling of 
the tempest, the foaming waves, the 
harsh glitter of the lightning and 
the efforts of mariners in the roads 
to preserve their craft from des- 
truction. Fishing, gunnery, horn- 
pipes, and keel-hauling (May-Sept.). 
The Admiral Benbow. Good, 
plain fare for gentlemen and 
fancy kickshaws for their ladies. 
Hollands, rum and all other 
spirituous liquors. Very snug. 
Bow windows to card-room. 

The Fore Peak. Mahogany fit- 
ments throughout. All 
chambers contain teak Dutch- 
ratchets countersunk in yarn- 
plate and fitted with bowders, 
mibs, hoy-snaggles and 
spirittoes. Try the chef-cooked 
salmagundi. 
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The Golden Anchor. Withdraw- 
ing-room panelled in Malabar 
silk. Fiddles. Lachrymatorium 
for half-pay officers. 

Expeditions to MONT SARRAT, 

for luxuriant undergrowth, affable 
inhabitants, danger and excitement, 
and to DUGGAN CASTLE, where 
the visitor can feel as though he were 
actually living in the past. 














CHRISTIE SANDS 


This homely seaside town is a 
great favourite with retired people, 
single ladies starting a new life and 
families who for one reason or 
another desire seclusion. The town 
is well provided with public clocks 
and chemists noted for their 
memory for detail. There is a 
variety of well-screened cliff walks, 
with gazebos round many corners, 
and picturesque drops. The pier 
penetrates into really deep water: 
(low railatend). There is a knitting- 
pattern lending library. Amuse- 
ments cater for all tastes. Tea 
dances and inquests are frequent 
during the season. 

Hotel Splendid. All mod. con. 
Rather gay but still cosy. Resi- 
dents’ lounge. Special terms 
for executors. 

Ventnor House. Guests are 
encouraged to take an interest 
in one another. Punctual 
meals. Very observant staff. 

Mrs. Higgle’s. Caters for visitors 
of restricted means, dependants 
and the like. Period furnish- 
ings. Plain cuisine. Staff full 
of “characters.” Foreigners 
taken. 


There are frequent tours to the 
JOSEPHINE BELL MEMORIAL 
HOSPITAL, with its up-to-date 
post-mortem unit and delightful 
Staff common rooms, and the 
NGAIO MARSHLANDS, famed for 
their strange shapes, smooth sur- 
faces and local theatre. 


BOND HAVEN 


This exclusive plage, with its well- 
groomed sands, sparkling waves and 
remarkable clientele, is a favourite 
with the discriminating traveller 
who requires a blend of high-quality 
and primitive excitement. The 
pleasure-seeker has the choice of 
mixed skin-diving, shark-wrestling, 
no-limit baccarat and Wheel of 
Death competitions. To seductive 
music the observer of life’s comedy 
can eat exquisitely, drink divinely, 
flirt ecstatically and feel himself both 
hunted and hunter. In the boutiques 
may be found an unparalleled range 
of men’s personal gear from body- 
fitting guns to transistorized cuff- 
links. The three hotels, all five-star, 
and the luxurious private villas 
together make provision for every 
taste. 

Hotel Floreat. First-class security. 
Triple-walled safe. Hostesses 
swim, shoot, lip-read and break 
all codes. 


St. James’s Chambers. All 
suites checked for microphones 
daily. Finest cellars in Europe. 
Own lamprey pond. 

La Splendidale. Perfect cooking, 
discretion and cigars. Sound- 
proof gymnasium. 

Bond Haven is also a convenient 
starting point for expeditions to 
AMBLERVILLE, with its collection 
of Wagons Lits, mountain walks 
and picturesque Foreign Exchange 
Bureaux, and to the peninsula of 
SPILLANIA, with its multifarious 
hazards presenting a real test of 
virility in all its forms. 














GREENEVILLE 


More and more visitors are 
attracted every year by the striking 
contrasts to be found in this water- 
ing-place. A few steps away from the 
glittering world of the Alexandra 
Promenade are the twisting streets 
of the old town with their attrac- 
tively sinister air of decay. Here 
beauty and squalor, saints and 
sinners, live cheek by jowl. Much 
enjoyed annual events are the 
luxury yacht races, the Grand 
Guignol Season at the Whittaker 
Wright Memorial Bandstand and 
the Scapegoat Hunt. The pier, 
famed for its novel slot-machines 
which include The Rack, Russian 
Roulette and What the Confessor 
Heard, is the scene of the final stages 
in the Lenten Rag Week. 

Hotel Imperial. The ornate 
interior is a welcome reminder 
of the golden age before the first 
World War. Ample accommo- 
dation. Palm Court trio. The 
centre of social life is the 
cocktail inglenook. 

Station Hotel. Inexpensive and 
discreet. Special terms for 
Commercials, Dentists and 
other professional gentlemen. 
Hotel detective (Public School 
man). 

Betty’s. Bed and breakfast. 
Tequila, sake, groundnut-stew, 
curries. Smoking dormitory. 
Phonograph. 

The Hospice. Singlerooms. 
Fasting. Special penances for 
residents. 


Expeditions may be made via an 


unobtrusive path over the crags to 
AMIS BRIDGE and BOND HAVEN. 
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If 
You’re 
Thinking of .. . 


PORTUGAL 
STORIL is the place, if you like 


Bournemouth. Otherwise try 
Coimbra, Tomar, Evora or somewhere 
in the Serra da Estréla. Nazaré is quaint 
all right, but I’d sooner go south of the 
Tagus into the lovely Serra da Arrabida. 
The Portuguese are ground down, as 
you will have read, under a dictatorship, 
but those in the remoter parts still have 
enough spirit to summon up a good 
laugh when an Englishman comes along 
—and even wider grins for an English- 
woman. It’s not a rude laugh, because 
their manners are superb: just a happy 
sense of the ridiculous. Remember .to 
say “Thank you” (obrigado) in the 
masculine if male and in the feminine 
(obrigada) if female. This helps the 
Portuguese to get your sex right. But 
on the whole it is better not to try to 
speak the language, it makes them 
laugh so helplessly. “No bread,” for 
instance, is nao pao, and the thing over 
the “a”s means that the pronounciation 
of the phrase should come right through 
the nose and resemble the muted ringing 
of a small cracked monastery bell. 

Lisbon is full of elephants and 
twisted rope (both carved), to remind the 
people of old naval and imperial days. 
Wellington was all over the place in his 
day, and the Portuguese know every- 
thing about his battles. This wouldn’t 
matter, only they expect the English 
visitor to know too. The flowers in 


Ty 








early spring are unbelievable, the houses 
are washed pink and pale blue and white 
and terra cotta, or hung with azulejos 
(sort of tiles and well worth the journey), 
and if you go right down to the south, 
to Vila Real de S. Antonio, say, you may 
see the entrails of tunnyfish being 
lugged home in buckets by housewives. 
The fact is that the country is un- 
English. Recommended. 





AUSTRIA 


ON’T rock the chair-lift. Unless 
you want to be rebuked by an 
amplified voice booming Jove-like from 


* the mountain top. Best just to sit still 


and relish most idyllic form of loco- 
motion devised by man. Faint hiss of 
cables; tinkle of sheep-bells below; 
promise of coffee at top; nice pair of 
legs coming down. Wunderbar! 

Don’t grumble because Dolomite 
coach-tour starts at 5a.m. Peaks 
superb at that hour. Can’t vouch but 
seems probable. 

Don’t go to Salzburg without rain- 
coat. You'll probably end up among the 
water toys at the Schloss Hellbrunn, 
being tickled by the Archbishop’s 
hidden jets. Odd sense of humour 
these archbishops. Guide inherits it, 
too. Watch those grottoes. Delightful 
theatre animated by water. Fascinating 
follies everywhere. Why doesn’t Duke 
of Bedford call in Dr. Fisher? 

Don’t miss trip to salt mines. Sliding 
on mats, down steep slopes, with jolly 
women. Boating on underground lakes 
with jolly women. Can’t think why salt 
mines get such bad name. Different 
possibly in Siberia. 

Don’t miss Tyrolean Evening. Any- 
one here from Sweden? Yes. Anyone 
here from Scotland? Yes. From 
America? Yes. From Austria? No. 
Never mind, lovely beer. 
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CRUISING 


OU must expect to feel out of 

things to begin with. The first man 
you meet at the rail, as he watches 
Southampton recede through costly 
binoculars, will ask if you go cruising 
every year. As you draw breath to say 
no he will tell you how the food on the 
P. & O. compares with that on the 
Royal Mail, and whether the Oranje or 
the Stratheden is best equipped to keep 
it down in the Bay of Biscay or the Gulf 
of Lions. He will talk in sophisticated 
throwaways of Naples and Athens, 
Casablanca, Barcelona and ‘Teneriffe, 
all in the flat accent and idiom of a man 
who (you despise yourself for thinking) 
would see the Hanging Gardens as 
little more than a nice background for a 
snap of his wife, Dot. And it is true 
that the richness of these recollections 
confuse him a little; he is never quite 
sure whether it was this year or last 
that the fireworks at Cannes—seen from 
a grandstand view, anchored offshore, a 
large and inexpensive gin in hand— 
failed to come up to scratch. He has 
taken cruising in his stride, and you 
will do the same if you keep at it long 
enough. It is possible, however, that 
you can’t wait as long as that for your 
self-confidence to re-establish itself, and 
in that case I would recommend you to 
wear two ciné-cameras. Even in these 
days many passengers still only have 
one—unless, of course, you’ve really 
scraped the bottom of your exchequer 
and are travelling First Class. 
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VENICE 


HOSE amiable young men in the 

Piazza San Marco are indeed after 
your daughter’s virtue, but will settle 
for a beer. Be careful that “a beer” 
isn’t taken to mean two litres served 
in a vast glass boot. Your daughter 
is quite safe in any event, because 
Venetian hall-porters never in any 
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circumstances allow you to take even 
your oldest friend up to your hotel 
room. Venetian hall-porters, on the 
other hand, are ready to lend you 
the most enormous sums of money, or 
what seem like the most enormous sums 
of money when expressed in Italian 


currency, if you tell them that you are 
temporarily straitened by your opera- 
tions at the Casino but are (a) about to 
recoup the lot this evening, and (b) 
expecting a letter from your bank, and 
will they let you know the moment it 
comes in? Venetian hall-porters also 
have cousins living in London who will 
sell you Venetian glass more cheaply 
than you can buy it at the factory on 
Murano, not to say more comfortably; 
but who on earth wants modern 
Venetian glass anyway? 

In extreme cases of hardship English 
currency is accepted for the fare to the 
airport and for the airport tax or what- 
ever that extortion is that they demand 
from you there; but only at a rate of 
exchange that seems to be made up on 


The Holidays they Used to Have 


enough? Is Yarmouth in spring 

the place for nervous melancholy? 
Are there, or are there not, muriates in 
the sea breeze at St. Leonard’s? Is 
Aberystwyth really the place for an 
unstrung man and his languid wife? 
Are there any baneful exhalations at 
Llandudno likely to prostrate the man 
who journeys there to examine those 
two incised coffin-lids of the thirteenth 
century? 

The Victorians asked themselves 
these questions all the time, but we 
seem to have forgotten that the whole 
object of going on holidays is (or ought 
to be) to string up our unstrung con- 
stitutions, to extrude from body and 
mind all morbific matters, and to cure 
our hypochondria, not to mention the 
new malaise we call exhaustipation. 

We have lost the habit of describing 
Brighton as the Montpellier of the 
South, Southport as the Montpellier of 
the North, Llandrindod Wells as the 
Montpellier of Wales, and Crieff as the 
Montpellier of Scotland. 

In truth, Brighton was always much 
more than the Montpellier of the South; 
it was every spa you could name. 
Thanks to the Factitious Mineral 
Waters introduced by Dr. Struve, of 
Dresden, your great-grandfather was 
able to start his Brighton holiday on 
Ems or Saratoga water “as a preparative 


E the air at Scarborough elastic 





for the more active and more exciting 
waters of Marienbad, of Carlsbad and 
Kissingen.” These in turn were 
succeeded by “a short course of the 
chalybeate waters of Eger, of Pyrmont 
or Spa.” Soon, cleansed by these 
healing freshets, the old boy felt fit 
enough to strut along to the Aquarium, 
where he would hope to find the fish not 
too distressed by “the foul and for- 
bidden fingering of too deeply interested 
English impertinence” (to quote My 
Holiday: Where Shall I Spend It? 
Anon. 1878). A man had to be careful 
how he moved about Brighton, because 
the town possesses three distinct 
climates, one of them treacherous, a fact 
insufficiently appreciated by those who 
now race on scooters through all three 
climates in three minutes, and in open- 
necked shirts at that. 

There were some who preferred to 
make the sanative sea journey to Lucan, 
near Dublin. “The Connaught squires 
are there occupied in removing from 
their noses to their cheeks the flowers 
which popular taste prefers in the latter 
situation,” says the same guide-book, 
with rare felicity. ‘Those who could not 
stand Connaught squires in any phase 
of colouring could always fall back on 
Bath, which in the ’seventies was still 
being described as “good for palsy, 
leprosy, liver disease and scrofula.” 
Some intending visitors may have been 
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Holiday Planning 


the spur of the moment by the officials 
concerned, 

Use the excellent public beaches on 
the Lido, including S. Niccold; but use 
them before the high season brings the 
Germans. 





a little fussed at the thought of having 
to share the Bath coach with lepers, but 
one could not afford to be too fastidious; 
after all, half the mountain cottages in 
Wales were filled with scrofulous young 
men lapping goats’ whey. 

Of Hygeian fonts, as wells were called, 
Britain had a happy profusion. Some 
of them, naturally, stank, but “an 
apres gotit of sulphur” was little to com- 
plain about. A man had to be careful 
not to quaff too much iron or steel; in 
reasonable quantities, however, a ferrous 
régime would restore the sparkle to his 
eyes and disperse that lassitude which 
had been the subject of censure at the 
office. 

The holidaymaker who valued climate 
rather than waters found himself sooner 
or later heading for the Isle of Wight. 
He would probably agree with Sir 
James Clark, the physician, that the 
descent to the benign Undercliff was 
reminiscent of “entering the Valley of 
Domodossola after quitting the chilly 
defiles of the Simplon,” a comparison 
which travellers of sensibility are 
believed to make even to-day. In Sir 
James’s view, the Undercliff was an 
ideal place for the chesty to spend the 
spring, but failing that, Chelsea, 
Brompton and Kensington were all good 
sheltered spring situations. 

The West Country, to which half the 
population of Britain now recklessly 
flocks, was a place for caution. Dyspep- 
tics from bracing climates were warned 
that, in Devon, they would feel a heavy 
torpor after meals. At Penzance, partly 








Holiday Planning 


because of moist siroccos, the pop- 
ulation, though long-lived, was not 
strong. Dawlish was a safer choice, for 
“green myrtles and a dry, gravelly soil 
would lead us to expect a low rate of 
mortality.” Wherever one went, the 
thing to do was to get some exercise in, 
if this could be done without straying 
in and out of too many climates. At 
Torquay the visitor could “hammer 
out at his own sweet will fossils and 
madrepores, a leg bone of an elephant 
or the tooth of a rhinoceros,” retiring to 
rest in a chapel of ease if the tooth 
proved hard to extract. In the evenings, 
he would make a discreet round of the 
literary and philosophical societies. 
Whether or not to take a dip in the 


“I can’t possibly 
wear it 

. . ” 
again this year. 





“Don’t let’s fly! I’m scared stiff of driving the car 
up that ramp.” 





sea was a hard question. There had 
been a day when doctors encouraged sea 
bathers to swallow as much water as 
possible, but the enthusiasm for this 
sort of indulgence, never excessive, 
had dwindled by Victorian times. A 
Brighton guide book ominously warned 
that “chilliness after cold bathing, with 
languor, lassitude, headache and a 
disposition to drowsiness are infallible 
intimations that the practice should not 
be persisted in.”” Many resorts did not 
encourage bathing; at others, like Little- 
hampton, it was carried on “in a feeble 
manner.”’ By contrast, Ilfracombe had 
gone to the trouble of tunnelling in 
order to provide a Ladies’ Cove and a 
Gentlemen’s Cove, where the sexes 
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might bathe separately; a very prudent 
precaution, no doubt, in a resort which 
described itself as “the Mecca of honey- 
mooners.” Elsewhere in Ilfracombe a 
red flag flying did not mean that further 
dynamiting was being carried out but 
that Ladies’ Bathing was in progress. 
Unfortunately, there was little else to 
do in Ilfracombe except indulge in 
“musings” or “ meditations.” Holiday- 
makers who had known Filey spoke 
wistfully of shores where one could find 
“belemnites and ammonites, with here 
and there a crioceratite.”’ But a resort 
cannot lay on everything, and at least 
Ilfracombe had a reputation for cen- 
tenarianism, which surely was a splendid 
subject for musings and meditations. 





“Why do you always insist on the last two weeks 


in August?” 





“Why on earth not? Your legs will have 


knit by then.” 
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The “Light Affliction” 





Strike Hint Sensation 


By A.P.H. 


“THE LORD ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY: My Lords, I stand before 
your Lordships in an unwonted capacity—as a member of the Board of Trade. 
I do not know who the other members are, or whether they ever meet.” 


O, children, that is not from 
| \ Lewis Carroll. ‘The words 

were spoken by a real Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury in the House of 
Lords on November 15, 1911.* With 
this fascinating “trailer” we introduce 
you to the oldest living controversy in 
the land. 

By Section 15 of the Copyright Act 
1911 the publisher of every British book 
is bound to deliver a copy, “at his own 
expense,” to the British Museum, and, 
on demand, to the Bodleian Library at 
Oxford, the University Library, Cam- 
bridge, the National Library of Scotland, 
Trinity College, Dublin, and (subject 
to special regulations) the National 
Library of Wales. Last year about 
23,000 books were published ; and about 
130,000 books were duly delivered. 
Their value was about £100,000. On 





* Hansard, Volume X Column 196. 








these free books there is neither royalty 
for author nor profit for publisher—who 
has to bear as well the cost of package, 
postage and delivery. If he “fails to 
comply,” he is not, as you might 
suppose, invited to lunch at Downing 
Street and coaxed with wine. No, 
children, he is liable, on summary 
conviction, to pay a fine of five pounds 
plus the value of the book. 

This tale goes back at least three 
hundred years. In 1610 John Bodley 
arranged for free copies from the 
Stationers’ Company; and the privilege 
was confirmed by the Licensing Act of 
1662. “In 1836,” Lord Curzon said, 
“the curators of the Bodleian Library 
were offered five hundred pounds by 
the Government to surrender their 
privilege, but so much value did they 
attach to it that they declined the 
mis 

There was another statute (the first 
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Copyright Act) in the reign of Queer 
Anne, 1709. This put nine on the free 
list. Scotland had five of the nine: but, 
not so shrewd as the Bodleian, was 
bought out of four of them by the 
Treasury in 1836. 

In 1878 a Royal Commission recom- 
mended that these compulsory bene- 
factions should come to an end, except 
for the British Museum. Nothing 
happened. 

In the Copyright Act of 1911 the new 
National Library of Wales was added to 
the list. There was a mild splutter 
from a University Member, Sir Henry 
Craik, in the Commons—“ My objection 
is not to the grant of books, but to the 
grant being made in the form of a 
tribute from a particular trade.” But 
in the House of Lords there were three 
full-dress debates and some splendid 
speeches. 

No noble Lord, naturally, paid the 
slightest attention to the Royal Com- 
mission of 1878, though it was men- 
tioned. Lord Gorell, champion of the 
book-producers, merely asked that 
(except for the British Museum) there’ 
should be “some control or some check 
upon the right to demand every book 
that is published”—as there was to be 
and is, in Wales. : 

Exactly the same complaints were 
made as are made to-day: 

“In the course of time it has 
become the practice of the . . . libraries 
. . . to apply for a copy of every book 
published, including a vast mass of 
printed matter which cannot possibly 
be of any use to them” and much that 
is not ‘“‘really necessary or desirable 
for the libraries.”” (Column 178.) 
Lord Cromer mentioned the expen- 

sive and limited editions; for example; 

“the ‘Bridgwater Gallery... the 
cost price of which was fifty guineas 

. The publishers are making a 
present of goods which they value at 

two hundred and fifty guineas, and I 

think it is asking a good deal of them.” 

(Column 180.) 

He was very severe about: 

“The Story of Emma, Lady Hamil- 
ton’; published at thirty guineas... 
This work consists of a story of Lady 
Hamilton’s youth and contains repro- 
ductions in photogravure of a number 
of those celebrated pictures of Romney 
representing this remarkable lady as 
Circe, Euphrosyne, the Nun, St. 
Cecilia, the Spinster, and several times 
as a Bacchante. I can hardly conceive 
a work of a less academic character or 
one less necessary for the tuition, 
instruction, and edification either of 








the authorities at the Universities or 

of those students who flock for 

instruction and study to the Bodleian 

Library.” (Column 181.) 

Lord Curzon, however, said that that 
was just the sort of book the Bodleian 
wanted, being “much more than an 
academic institution.”” (Column 184.) 

The speeches of Lord Courtney of 
Penwith (a Cambridge man) are con- 
fusing. On second reading, he said, 
surprisingly: 

“It is a burden, not on the publisher, 
but primarily on the author.”’ (Column 
51.) In Committee he said: “The tax 
is not a tax upon publishers, but is 


really a tax upon the purchasers of the 

books.” 

The same answers were trotted out 
too. In 1960 a publisher told us: “In 
1956 the Board of Trade said: ‘Look 
at all the nice new things we’re giving 
you in the Copyright Bill. You don’t 
want to fuss about those free books, do 
you?’ And we swallowed it.” 

“Like the famous last lines of the 
hymn,” we murmured, 

“Where such a light affliction 
Shall win so great a prize.’’* 

Our friend may be amused to hear 
that this bit of Whitehall barter dates 
from 191t. Lord Haldane, moving the 
second reading, said: 

“It is complained that it is a burden 
on publishers to supply these books. 
So it is. But it must be remembered 
that publishers are getting protection 
and advantage under this Bill of a new 
kind.”’ (Column 46.) 

Lord Curzon even said: 

“If I were a publisher I would 
rather be disposed to welcome the 
gratuitous form of advertisement for 
important books which I thus ob- 
tained.”” (Column 185.) 

This was the cry of the infant 
B.B.C. and is now the cry of the Public 
Libraries: “Not much cash, old boy. 
But look at the publicity!” Recently, 
children, there have been some strange 
comparisons between books and motor- 
cars. We wonder what the car-manu- 
facturers would say if they were told: 
“You will all be compelled by law to 
give six of your new models to the 
State. But cheer up! Just think of the 
publicity!” 

At the end of the great debate Lord 
Haldane, for the Government, sat on 
the fence; and on a free vote Lord 
Gorell was defeated by fifteen Contents 
to twenty-nine Not-contents. What was 
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“* Haven't we met before—on an Anti-Ugly, an Aldermaston March, 
Beaulieu, or a Civil Disobedience parade or somewhere ?” 


good enough for the upstart Welsh 
Library was not good enough for the 
big shots. 

By the Act of 1956, after the usual 
protests, Section 15 was deliberately 
left alive. So all is the same as it was in 
1911, except that three times as many 
books have to be presented, packed, and 
posted now. 

It only remains for the Red Brick 
Universities to cry “Hi! What about 
us?” That would make twenty-six on 
the free list. Lovely publicity! 

The authors have never made much 
fuss. No doubt they are proud to think 
that their books are buried in the vaults 
of the British Museum; and no single 
author loses more than six royalties. 
But the total royalties lost must have 
been, last year, about £15,000: and if 
the Treasury handed over this sum to 
the Society of Authors it would be a 
delightful gesture. 

This law, like the law of the Public 
Libraries, is founded on the notion that 
books are of special importance to the 
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people. This is highly gratifying to the 
book-producers. But it also depends 
on their gushing goodwill and gratitude: 
and if they are to suffer such indifference 
and insult as was their lot in the House 
of Commons recently, there may be a 
slight diminution of goodwill. A strike 
against Section 15 would not be difficult 
to arrange: and 23,000 prosecutions of 
publishers, aided. and abetted by the 
authors, would be fun. But how un- 
seemly! So we have drafted a simple 
Bill which repeals Section 15 and 
transfers to the Minister of Education 
the responsibility of providing the 
“privileged libraries” with books. We 
do not propose the spending of public 
money. No doubt the Minister will be 
able to find some nice rich private 
citizen. 


* 


““Whether you prefer 78, 334 or 45 r.p.m., 
stereo or non-aural, Classical, Music from 
the Shows, or Pops, you can’t do better than 
visit one of our Salons.’’— Advertisement 


Any non-aural pops? 
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Mediatrics 


Or the care of the Middle-aged 





By H. F. ELLIS 


2. Some Personal Problems 


MAN of forty-five, whom I will call G——, found 
A himself a prey to a kind of mental malaise or uneasiness 

which he was unable to pin down but which affected 
his enjoyment of life and particularly of outdoor pursuits, of 
which he was very fond. This indeterminate feeling that 
something was wrong was particularly marked when holiday- 
making in hotels, playing golf, picnicking with mixed age- 
groups and on similar informal occasions, though his general 
health was good and no business, domestic or other worries 
could be found to account for it. Eventually a friend of 
long-standing told him that his trousers were too light, he 
switched to a pair of medium-greys, and at once recovered 
his old wholehearted, undisturbed pleasure in the company 
of his fellow men and women. 

It is a curious fact that, whereas women in the main have 
always been extremely sensitive to the need for dressing 
according to their age (the phrase “mutton dressed as lamb” 
shows that the exception is marked enough to prove the rule), 
many men, perhaps through a natural conservatism, are slow 
to realize that every decade has its appropriate attire. G 
had been in the habit, as a young man, of buying himself a 
new pair of light-grey worsted trousers every spring, and it 
simply did not occur to him to make a change. As a result, 
from the age of about forty, when his hair started to recede, 
he began to feel ““wrong” without being aware of the cause. 
It was not that younger people in his circle or friends of his 
own age tended to cut him or to snigger behind his back; 
“wrongness’’ is something much more subtle, acting uncon- 
sciously from within and spreading an insidious poison 
through the system, until it finally, unless the cause is isolated 
and checked in time, breaks.out openly into “high spirits,” 
the adoption of vogue words current among teenagers, unwise 
sprinting at tennis and other symptoms of Retarded Maturity. 

If it were a matter of not wearing red or cutting out college 
blazers after thirty the problem for men would be as simple 
as one likes to think it is for women. But there are subtleties 
and fine shades in this business that may entrap the unwary 
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and lead to much unhappiness and emotional stress later on. 
It is impossible to lay down hard and fast rules. Even the 
lightest, almost pearly, grey trousers may be worn into the 
late forties when sailing, if they are old, wrinkled and tubular. 
A new Harris tweed sports coat becomes impossible very 
early on in life, particularly for short tubby men. Cravats 
carefully tied inside turned-up shirt collars, to which tall, 
tanned bald men in their fifties are especially liable, are 
utterly to be condemned in middle life. But here again it 
is the carefulness of the tying that is at fault; a cravat can be 
thrown casually round the neck up to almost any age. Open- 
work sandals depend to some extent on the feet and the 
environment. Nor, it should be observed, can personal 
problems of this kind be solved by over-insuring at maturity. 
To go straight into clergyman’s grey at thirty-five may have 
serious depressive effects and is as clear evidence of mal- 
adjustment as, say, a roll-neck sweater at sixty. 

Unfortunately, owing to a mistaken over-emphasis on 
pediatrics and geriatrics, very little guidance is available for 
the middle-aged on problems of this kind. A laissez-faire 
attitude prevails. Often it is difficult to get help even on such 
a fundamental matter as the manipulation of spectacles\ 


The Case of Mr. Z—— 


Self-consciousness is popularly believed to be an affliction 
peculiar to adolescence. But any competent mediatrist will 
tell you that it is if anything more acute during the Transitional 
Period. E.M. I., or a little later.* 

A busy executive, with the unusual name of Z , found 
himself in the ordinary course of nature unable to read the 
Average Runs per Over in his morning paper without holding 
the sheet so far away that his wife was unable to get at her 
cornflakes. Having all his life regarded himself as the sort 





* For the sub-divisions of Middle Age into Early, Middle and 
Late, see my earlier paper, No. 1 in this series. 
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of man who didn’t wear spectacles, he took to them with 
difficulty, and made the fatal mistake of supposing that it 
would be as astonishing to other people as it was to himself 
that he, of all men, should have to wear such things. This 
error Jed him into the worse one of Premature Spectacle 
Play. He was for ever peering over the top of his glasses, 
whipping them off and on, pointing them at people, tapping 
papers with them, and generally behaving like a solicitor in 
a play, in the belief that he could somehow sublimate his 
spectacularity by making a mock of it. These adopted 
mannerisms very soon became a habit impossible to check, 
with the result that his wife left him in his forty-sixth year. 

I shall have something to say, in a later paper, about the 
advisability of assuming some of the postures and peculiarities 
of advancing years a little before they become inevitable, but 
very great care is called for in their selection, as we shall see. 
The conscious adoption of tiresome mannerisms, as in poor 
Z ’s case, overlooks the fact that nature herself is con- 
stantly busy supplying unconscious ones; and the golden rule 
for middle age remains to accept its manifestations without 
apparent surprise. Nothing is to be gained by exhibiting 
yourself as the one astonished man in the whole circle of 
your acquaintances. 

Briefly, the only safe plan with new spectacles is to put 
them on when reading and take them off and put them away 
in their case when not reading.t Try to behave as if you had 








THEN AS NOW 


The amateur theatre can hardly have changed. They even seem 
to be still acting the same play. 
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A SORE POINT 


First Articled Clerk: “WELL, HOW DID yYouR PRIVATE 
THEATRICALS GO OFF?” 


< 


Second ditto: ““Pre’y WELL. My MOUSTACHE WENT OFF 
AT ONCE, BUT NOTHING WOULD INDUCE THE PISTOL TO GO 
OFF IN THE DUEL sceNe!’’—(dropping the subject)y—‘How’s 
your MorTHER?” February 7 1884 
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been wearing them all your life. The rather enjoyable 
business of taking them off, breathing on them, wiping them 
with a silk handkerchief, holding them up to the light, re- 
wiping, and putting them on again can be practised in private, 
until an age is reached (M.M. II, perhaps) when this kind of 
display seems natural. 

The problem of spectacles leads naturally to the very 
interesting question of Apparatus as a whole and its bearing 
on the incidence of pomposity, one of the most prevalent and 
least studied of the characteristics of middle age. Nobody 
knows exactly why men in their forties fold back their news- 
paper or consult road maps, to take two simple examples, 
with a kind of grave deliberation that would not be out of 
place when making a will, nor why so many middle-aged 
women open their correspondence at breakfast with so 
intensely worldly an air; but it is a fundamental principle of 
mediatrics that in this tendency to perform simple actions 
as though something were at stake lie the seeds of incurable 
pomposity by the time M.M. III is reached. Note that we 
are not here concerned with that passion for assembling or 
arranging apparatus (trout-flies, chisels, camera accessories, 
and so on) which is merely a harmless extension into later 
life of the childhood instinct for toys, but with simple every- 
day objects such as letters, watches and handkerchiefs. 
Nose-blowing, especially among professional men and 
husbands unsure of their standing, often assumes a ritualistic 
portentousness that, unless treated i time and with tact and 
understanding, may lead to great unhappiness. ‘The same is 
true, mutatis mutandis, of shoe-horns. ‘The cure is often not 
difficult. One patient of mine who had acquired a habit of 
slowly clipping a succession of fountain-pens, propelling 
pencils and ball-points into his top waistcoat pocket every 
morning with his chin raised and an air of quite appalling 
solemnity, readily agreed to my suggestion that he commute 
in a pullover, and he is now, at fifty-eight, still a relaxed and 
unselfconscious extrovert. The difficulty lies, as with so 
many middle-aged problems, in the inability of the victim to 
realize what he is doing or where it is leading him. 

We may have occasion to touch, in succeeding papers, on 
other “apparatus” symptoms of more complexity. But I 
hope next week to deal with the even more vital subject of the 
Attitude to Youth, and to explain how Middle Age may be 
brightened and enriched by encouraging and organizing, 
rather than attempting to suppress, its natural detestation for 
the young. 

t+ Many people have been wearing spectacles all their lives. This 
is generally considered hard luck, but it should be noted that, had 


Z—— worn spectacles since his teens, he would in all probability 
not now be flicking them about in a lonely bachelor flat. 


Next week: 
ATTITUDE TO YOUTH 


“Your LUNCH-TIME SHOPPING 
We are now closed from 1 p.m. to 1.45 p.m. 
Coopers 
St. Ebbe’s Corner—Oxford.”’ 
Advertisement in Oxford Mail 


What lunch-time shopping? 
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A Runner of Yesteryear 


By Jj. E. 


HINDER 


In spite of the discouragement from the British Government the Russians are still 
hoping to enter horses in the Grand National 


r NHE last time a Russian horse ran 
under National Hunt rules was at 
Market Sheepwhistle in 1882. An 

account of the race appeared in the old 
St. Petersburg Turf Chronicle (which had 
taken over the Moscow Pink ’Un only 
the previous year) and the article was 
signed “Captain Fyodor.” It is of 
considerable historical—not to say 
literary—interest: 

From our Special Correspondent at 
Market Sheepwhistle, England. 

Prince Sergei Oblongsky used to say 
in the old days of the Three Martyred 
Saints Jockey Club that the English 
were not so much an unbelieving nation 
as a group of people impervious to God. 
I was, in a manner of speaking, reminded 
of this when I visited Ivan Illyitch Bog- 
donovitch at the weighing-in room of 
this most sombre of racecourses in the 
middle of the awful Yorkshire steppes. 

“My dear friend,” he said to me, 
“you and I have seen Siberia, but was 
there the same sense of desolation? It 
is as if...” “As if,’ I interpolated 
with some excitement, “as if God had 
withdrawn himself, Ivan Illyitch, is it 
not so?” He burst into tears. “You 
are so wise, Fyodor Antonovitch,” he 
sobbed. “Tell me, tell me, old friend, 
why have we been given top weight? 
Why must my poor swaybacked Blessed 
Holy Patriarch III carry twelve stones 
and seven pounds through this alien 
mire?” “We must take life as we find 
it,” I said. “ What if the handicapper is 
a revolutionary, an anarchist?” he 
cried. I comforted him as well as I 
could and went out to the evil, muddy 
arena where the wagering is conducted 
in this country. 

After some thought I addressed my- 
self to a formidable person in grotesque 
check clothing who bellowed crudely 
before a blackboard. ‘What price 
Blessed Holy Patriarch III, fellow?” I 
demanded. The man spat with deliberate 
offensiveness. “Ten to one ’e don’t get 





over the first!” he said, leering. “I will 
take that, my man,” I cried, tossing him 
a bag of sovereigns. 

In the dilapidated Members’ En- 
closure, Madame Ranovsky sat enveloped 
in furs, sipping a horrible brown fluid. 
“Tt is beer, Fyodor Antonovitch,” she 
murmured, “but if it is God’s will, so 
be it.”” “Poor Russia,” I cried. ‘ Poor 
indeed,” she replied absently. “I have 
wagered the rent from my property in 
the Caucasus on our horse.” “Your 
husband knows this?” I asked. “My 
husband knows nothing,” she replied, 
with a flash of her green eyes. There 
was a ten-minute silence. Then we 
spoke of matters far from our real 
thoughts; of local government matters, 
gossip from the Court, the intrigues of 
the Tsarina, the intransigence ‘of the 
peasantry on the country estates. 

She had, it appeared, considered 
cutting down her cherry orchard. “I 
feel that when it goes, the old Russia 
we know will go with it,” she cried 
suddenly. “How strange that you 
should think thus!” I exclaimed. “ You 
feel the same, dear friend?” she 
demanded. “Oh, why were we ever 
entered in Life’s race, with all its 
attendant penalties, false starts, falls 
and refusals? Why, Fyodor Antono- 
vitch?” “Life, dear Madame,” I 
replied, “is a three-thousand-mile handi- 
cap steeplechase, ridden out in heavy 
going, without irons!” “You feel it 
too, dear friend!” she exclaimed. “I 
have always said that!” 

The actual race, the Cripple Novices’ 
Steeplechase over two miles and one 
furlong, started at two-thirty. Blessed 
Holy Patriarch III refused at the first 
fence and seated himself at the side of 
the course. When I reached the scene, 
Ivan Illyitch was kneeling beside the 
poor beast, in prayer. Rain was falling 
heavily. Eventually our poor jockey 
rose to his feet. “I must bear the 
burden of the sins of our poor Holy 
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Russia,” he said. “It was not for 
nothing that we carried top weight.” 
Some minutes later, the poor fellow 
drowned himself in the water jump. 

It was only later that Madame 
Ranovsky revealed the truth. Not only 
was she an intensely religious woman 
but she had studied form at the Uni- 
versity of Petropolonsk for several 
years, “The horse should have won by 
a distance,” she said, weeping. Indeed 
ante-post bets at ten to one on had 
been struck. The price had gone to 
twenties only when the horse’s woe- 
begone appearance in the parade-ring 
caused derisive laughter. This appear- 
ance had been due to vodka administered 
by the wretched jockey, who had been 
heavily bribed by connections of the 
eventual winner. “Yet we must not 
judge him too harshly, Fyodor Antono- 
vitch,” she said. “ Who are we to judge 
another soul, Madame?” I murmured. 
“Least of all one who has expiated his 
crime so recently.” 

Over the dank racecourse the rain 
continued to fall from a grey heaven. 
The winner, incidentally, was Pork 
Sausagemeat at five to two. This animal 
was your obedient correspondent’s last- 
minute Nap Selection. 
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‘“LENINGRAD AND Moscow 
We still have a few places on our com- 
bined sea cruise to Leningrad with return 
by air from Moscow at 77 gns., all inclusive, 
for 16 days. Nine whole days in the U.S.S.R. 
—room with bath and sightseeing included.” 
Sunday Times Advertisement 


Decadence, decadence. 

















Synthetic Gleam for 1961 

HE ebullient hopes with which the 

birth of the “soaring sixties” was 
greeted a year ago are somewhat 
deflated now that one year of the new 
decade has elapsed. We await 1961 in 


a much more sober mood. ‘The first 
lap was admittedly disappointing. In 
terms of politics, which may not be the 
direct concern of this column, but 
which will cast their shadow and sun- 
shine on Lombard Lane, the hopes that 
were anchored to the summit have come 
crashing down. This disappointment 
and disillusionment has had a great deal 
to do with the despondency that has 
all too often been the mark of financial 
markets during the past year. In the 
Stock Exchange the index of ordinary 
shares has fallen from a high of 342.9 
which was reached in the first week of 
1960 to around 302. 

What of its probable behaviour in 
1961? Industrial shares over the next 
few months are unlikely to have the 
benefit of substantial increases in 
profits and distributions such as those 
which were the mark of 1960. Industrial 
production in Britain has kept more or 
less level during the year, as compared 
with an increase of over 10 per cent in 
the previous year. Costs have continued 
their slow but inexorable rise. It follows 
that the margin of profit will not have 
expanded appreciably and that there is, 
therefore, likely to be no repetition in 
1961 of the past year’s widespread 
increases in dividends. 

In 1960, however, markets, true to 
their rightful function, were reflecting 
not so much the flow of current news as 
nosing out what would be happening in 
the months ahead. The poor news of 
1961 may in large part have been dis- 
counted by the 12 per cent fall in the 
prices of industrial shares over the past 
year. Similarly in 1961 markets may be 
scenting the lusher fare that may be 
theirs in 1962. 

But, away with these dangerous and 
usually misleading generalities. The 
average in 1961, as in every year before 
it, will be made up of many highly 
contrasting items. Some industries will 
no doubt have fared less well than the 
general run. Among them are makers 


of motor cars, radios, domestic equip- 
ment and providers of the attendant 
hire purchase finance facilities. Others 
will have done much better and will 
have improved during 1960 on their 
previous performance. Among these 
are the makers of synthetic fibres, who 
in the first eleven months of 1960 pro- 
duced 545 million Ibs. as against 
514 million Ibs. for the whole of 1959. 
The British Manmade Fibres Feder- 
ation have just said that most sections 
of the industry can look forward to 1961 
with confidence and that the order 
books are full for some months ahead. 

In this cheerful picture one colossus 
stands out above all the others. It is 
Courtaulds whose shares in 1960 
touched 59s. but have now come back 
to around 43s. 6d. or very nearly the 
lowest price of the year. The shares of 
this company have often been regarded 
as a disappointing investment. That is 
due to the extremely conservative 
dividend policy which this group has 





In the Country 


Dealing with Deer 


ROUGH winter—and in the foot- 

hills of the Cairngorms we always 
prepare for one as a matter of course 
—usually means that our garden 
becomes a kind of soup-kitchen for 
red deer. Last year the shaggy clans 
descended from the forests and brazenly 
pillaged our apple and turnip stores. 
In our innocence we had believed that 
deer were timid, romantic creatures. 
They’re not; they are bold, unscrupu- 
lous, lazy, bad-tempered, and no 
respecters of property. We chained 
the door of our small barn—to no avail. 
A medium stag can kick down a door in 
no time. We erected double fences 
round our policies, we did everything 
short of laying a mine-field to make 
them understand that a few frost-bitten 
beet were not worth the trouble; but 
still they came—perhaps a stag, three 
or four hinds and a few teenagers, 
fawns just learning the game. They 
found a short cut through our winter 
kale; we laid, on the advice of a ghillie 
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followed and, more recently to the 
difficulties that were revealed by the 
merger with Celanese. These problems 
have now been solved and with output 
steadily increasing the investment pros- 
pect for these shares are much improved. 

The boom in synthetic fibres will 
have shed its favours on the suppliers 
of raw materials of whom by far the 
largest is Imperial Chemical Industries. 
The shares of this company should be 
chosen not only for the participation of 
the chemical industry in the synthetic 
textile boom but also for the growth in 
the whole range of chemical manu- 
factures. When the detailed production 
figures for 1960 are published it will no 
doubt be found that the chemical 
industry has forged ahead much faster 
than the rest. 

From what is likely to be a difficult 
year, here are two powerful man-made 
gleams that shine forth confidently and 
that are unlikely to disappoint. 

— LOMBARD LANE 


* * * 


friend, a complicated cat’s-cradle-like 
maze of cord across the beaten track 
“because,” he said, “they canna abide 
aething roon their feet,” but they took 
this in their stride. 

The deer come down anytime after 
lighting-up time and have been known 
to stay—if they have nothing better to 
do—until about two in the morning. 
They eat in shifts; but we have several 
regular customers, notably an elderly 
hind who has acquired a taste for 
chrysanthemums. We used to wait for 
them and beat empty tins and shout 
until we were exhausted. We tried a 
kind of danegeld—leaving little piles of 
maggot-eaten cabbages, etc. well outside 
the perimeter of our ground, but this 
naturally only attracted distant relatives 
of our habitués; the pony field became 
a créche where the family could be left 
to look after itself while parents foraged 
round the precincts of the house proper. 

Sorties made from the back door, 
cutting-out operations with sticks and 
torches, merely had a nuisance value. 
The deer glowered at us; they would 
retreat a few yards for the sake of 
appearances, their eyes glinting, their 
nostrils distended, while our city-bred 
dogs whimpered behind us. 

Of course these temperamental ghost- 
like animals have a pretty thin time 
nowadays, what with organized syndi- 
cated slaughter from shooting brakes; 
yet we feel that sterner measures, for 
instance fireworks, may have to be 
employed to keep these stags at bay. 

— FERGUSSON MACLAY 
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AT THE PLAY 


Twelfth Night (ALDwycn) 
A Midsummer Night’s Dream (OLD 
Vic) 

The Crazy Gang (Victoria PALACE) 

The Geese are Getting Fat (PHG@NIx) 

ETER HALL’S Tvvelfth Night, that 

has been twice in repertory at 

Stratford and has carried the flag 
triumphantly to Moscow, is only at the 
Aldwych until the end of January (be 
careful about dates, as The Duchess of 
Malfi is being played as well). This 
production has knit progressively, and 
now it has Geraldine McEwan back with 
her impertinent and delightful Olivia, 
that makes a dull part unexpectedly 
funny. The cast is well balanced. 
Dorothy Tutin, who has improved 
enormously since she came to Stratford, 





is a memorable Viola, extremely natural 
and well spoken. Patrick Wymark’s Sir 
Toby has also gained in maudlin auth- 
ority, and is so likeable that for once we 
can understand why Olivia put up with 
his antics. The Malvolio of Eric Porter 
is no booby but a grave and efficient 
autocrat without a grain of humour, and 
therefore the more affecting in his down- 
fall. Max Adrian is brilliantly cast as 
Feste; his sad face, infinitely under- 
standing, is not to be surprised by 
anything the world can do. Derek 
Godfrey lords it as a squire in the grand 
manner, and Patsy Byrne’s Maria, though 
she comes from the wrong end of the 
household, bubbles with mischief. Only 
Aguecheek disappoints, for Richard 
Johnson’s good sense seems ill at ease 
with the thin  knight’s poltroonery. 
Except for the bottleneck gauze, which 





[A Midsummer Night's Dream 


Hermia—Jup1 DeNcu 
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still worries me, Lila de Nobili’s sets are 
excellent, and her Caroline costumes 
charming. 


Michael Langham’s A Midsummer 
Night’s Dream at the Old Vic is a pro- 
ducer’s production. It is determined to 
get all the fun it can from the play, and 
though very often it succeeds, this is 
generally at the expense of Shakespeare. 
Poetry is apt to evaporate in knockabout. 
Mr. Langham has decided that some- 
thing must be done to brighten the 
misunderstandings of the lovers in the 
forest, and so turns the tussle between 
Hermia and Helena into a _rugger 
movement, the two men as hard-working 
backs keeping them apart. It’s clear 
that, had she been a man, Judi Dench 
with her astonishing speed and agility 
would have been an England fly-half. I 
grant it is amusing, but I have an old- 
fashioned feeling it is not quite Shakes- 
peare. At the same time, the production 
has great vitality; it opens well with 
Egeus out of breath from chasing his 
errant daughter, and her suitors so 
flustered that we are made to feel that 
Hermia’s behaviour is really a court 
scandal. I thought the mechanicals’ 
rehearsal a little dull, but when they 
came to play before the Duke I have 
never found them so ingenious. 

It is the twists Mr. Langham puts on 
the play, such as Hippolyta in handcufts, 
that will stick in the mind rather than 
any special performance, except Douglas 
Campbell’s Bottom. This is first-rate; 
translated, he has an entrancing boudoir 
bray. The four lovers, Barbara Leigh- 
Hunt, Judi Dench, Michael Meacham 
and John Stride, are sound, and so is 
Tom Courtenay’s Puck. Gwen Watford 
and Alec McCowen lead the fairies 
gracefully, though somehow without 
magic. Dresses and décor, by Carl Toms, 
are pleasing. The music is tricksy. 





REP. SELECTION 
Theatre Royal, Windsor, Robinson 
Crusoe, until February 4. 
Queen’s, Hornchurch, Sinbad the 
Sailor, until January 31. 
Theatre Royal, Lincoln, Puss in 
Boots, until January 14. 
Playhouse, Salisbury, Jack and the 
Beanstalk, until January 14. 
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The Crazy Gang are such an English 
institution that it is unthinkable there 
can be any truth in the rumour that they 


are planning retirement. Certainly they , 


are less abandoned than they were, and 
not so given to} playing japes on one 
another; but if you happen to like their 
unique mixture of vulgarity, small boy 
joie de vivre and shameless banality they 
are no less a joy. Almost alone they hold 
the torch for the old-fashioned music- 
hall, and it is one of the oddest things in 
this perplexing age that while music-hall 
is on its last legs people still flock to see 
them. 

Once more they take the mickey out of 
Ascot as six magnificently upholstered 
old ladies eager for a night on the tiles. 
They give us an irreverent Hamlet in 
terms of a western, a silver wedding 
celebration during which Flanagan as a 
parson does a roaring business in cheap 
lines on the H.P. from his bulging 
pockets, and a rag of Spartacus with a 
running commentary from a box. This 
is their least successful turn. They are at 
their best in a nostalgic series from 
music-hall, in which Nervo does marvels 
as a gymnast supporting a partner slung 
on a line from the flies. And Eddie 
Gray’s insolent incompetence as a 
juggler has a scene to itself. In fact the 
old boys are still in cracking form and 
as lovable as ever. 


After the deftness and wit of Not In 
The Book, Arthur Watkyn’s new play, 
The Geese are Getting Fat, is a sad 
decline. It is a conventional domestic 
comedy about cardboard people living 
at Egham, and it hangs together pre- 
cariously. Papa has set his face against 
Christmas, but changes his tune when 
the Australian cousin who comes to stay 
turns out grossly rich and by no means 
the kill-joy he was believed to be. For 
a comic motive there is something too 
cold and calculating about this; Papa is 
just greedy, for by the cut of his jib he 
is in no urgent need of cash. The 
visitor’s heart-attack on the stage adds 
to the suggestion of unfeeling; and after 
the kind of machine-made alarms and 
excursions over an amorous Swedish girl 
and a gold-digging relation and a mis- 
understood husband for which the set 
of a Surrey lounge-hall has amply 
prepared us, the curtain falls on a very 
improbable showering of enormous 
cheques on everyone present. 

Michael Wilding plays Papa elegantly, 
if not very crisply. The best perform- 
ances come from Avice Landon, as the 
imperturbable wife, Bobby Howes as a 





PUNCH EXHIBITIONS 
“Punch in the Theatre.’ Rother- 
ham—Civic Theatre; Chester- 
field—Civic Theatre. 


“‘Punch in the Cinema.”’ National 
Film Theatre, South Bank, S.E.1. 
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doctor much the better for alcohol—this 
is a little gem of a music-hall turn— 
Eynon Evans as the voluble visitor, and 
Michael Trubshawe as a middle-aged 
husband whose single experiment in 
licence nearly ends in disaster. 


Recommended 


(Dates in brackets refer to Punch reviews) 

Billy Liar (Cambridge—21/9/60), 
Albert Finney as a north-country Walter 
Mitty. And Another Thing (Fortune— 
21/9/60), amusing new revue. Emil and 
the Detectives (Mermaid—28/12/60), good 
for children of all ages. 

— ERIC KEOWN 


AT THE PICTURES 


Love and the Frenchwoman 
The Pure Hell of St. Trinian’s 


T’S a long time since we had a real 
short-story film, and La Frangaise et 
l’Amour or Love and the French- 

woman (for directors’ names, see below) 
is the best I can remember. You may 
have heard that it’s based on a set of 
statistics about the sex-life of the French; 
but don’t be put off by that, which gives 
a totally wrong impression of the film 
and was only announced to attract a 
number of people who haven’t the sense 
to enjoy it. Here is a collection of 
genuine stories, related by the main 
theme of the title, each beautifully done 
in itself and all put together with the 
most admirable wit and taste to make a 
complete and satisfying whole. The 
director of the production—in effect, the 
producer—is Hugo Benedek, and each of 
the seven stories is directed by one of 
the distinguished names we used to hear 
more of before the “New Wave”: 
Henri Decoin, Jean Delannoy, Michel 
Boisrond, René Clair, Henri Verneuil, 
Christian-Jaque, and Jean-Paul le 
Chanois. 

Wit—that is the key word here: the 
whole thing sparkles. It comes over even 
in the linking commentary which is 
dubbed in English (the least objection- 
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able and, because of the film’s form, 
most justified example of dubbing I 
have ever known—for this speaker is 
not seen). 

The stories cover in succession infancy, 
adolescence, virginity, marriage, adultery, 
divorce and solitariness, though the film 
does not suggest that every French- 
woman without exception experiences 
the last three of these, or even the last 
four. Each story is an illustration of 
what love, of one kind or another, means 
to a feminine protagonist, from the little 
girl in the first who asks where babies 
come from to the femme seule of the last 
who ends the career of a kindly pro- 
fessional bigamist. The lightest and most 
superficial are René Clair’s “ Marriage” 
(M. Clair’s favourite use of silent-film 
technique as the young bride watches 
her new husband being gallant in the 
train corridor) and Christian-Jaque’s 
“Divorce” (the comedy of the couple, 
wishing to part friends, who have to be 
coached by their lawyers in the details of 
domestic discord), but these are no less 
full of credible character and perceptive 
detail than the rest; and all are essentially 
amusing. There’s such richness here, of 
every sort, that I don’t wish to imply by 
picking out something I liked that there 
aren’t innumerable other things equally 
pleasing. But I must mention the con- 
struction of the piece as a whole. The 
beautiful ingenuity with which it’s fitted 
together is typified by this: at the end of 
the “Adolescence” story the young girl 
makes a carefree, high-spirited gesture, 
and the line drawn in the air by her 
hand becomes a literal, thick white line 
which as the picture fades begins to 
twist about on the dark screen and form 
an animated cartoon figure, part of the 
announcement of the next story. 


The Pure Hell of St. Trinian’s (Director: 
Frank Launder) shows unmistakable 
signs of tired and flagging, not to say 
flogged, invention in the script, but what 
does that matter to the huge faithful 
public for these films, which makes them 
even more irritating to old sourpusses 





like me by beginning to laugh even 
before they start? 

All the same, no unbiased observer 
could deny that the joke about the fear- 
some pupils at Ronald Searle’s “female 
Narkover” has been milked for rather 
more than it will stand. This time, apart 
from getting the girls into court at the 
Old Bailey and making play with the 
legal joke, the writers (the director, Val 
Valentine and Sidney Gilliat) can’t 
manage a whole story about them 
without sending them on a cruise, so as 
to pad out with the desert island joke 
and the Eastern-potentate’s-harem joke, 
and quite a bit of the Army joke; and in 
the interstices we get the civil-servants 
joke (dismay at the Ministry of Education) 
and, again and again and again in a way 
worthy of the eighteen-eighties, the joke 
about the long engagement and the 
middle-aged fiancée and the man who 
doesn’t want to marry her. 

More disheartening than anything, 
though, is the evidence that even those 
respected film-makers Launder and 
Gilliat have come to the conclusion that 
the only way to make a comedy profitable 
now is to sprinkle it—no, to spray it— 
with double meanings in the dialogue. 
Are there really so many people who find 
sniggering more enjoyable than laughing? 


Survey 
(Dates in brackets refer to Punch reviews) 

In the true spirit of the original, 
Disney’s Swiss Family Robinson contrives 
to supply a girl soon after Fritz and 
Ernst have been lamenting the lack of 
one. But somehow the adventures of 
that proverbially lucky family become 
quite ludicrous when all their needs are 
met in the space of two hours instead of 
in the time it takes to read the book. 
Alsoin London: La Dolce Vita (21/12/60), 
Shadows (27/7/60 and 26/10/60), Tunes 
of Glory (14/12/60), L’Avventura 
(7/12/60), Elmer Gantry (28/12/60), 
Saturday Night and Sunday Morning 
(9/11/60) and Never on Sunday (30/11/60). 

Releases: nothing to take seriously, 
but cheerful escapism. Disney’s Polly- 
anna (10/8/60—134 mins.), sentimental 
period fabie; and North to Alaska 
(30/11/60—120 mins.), sheer hokum 
largely played for laughs. 

— RICHARD MALLETT 


ON THE AIR 


Season to Taste 
GOT the impression, in the lulls 
between clearing up tinsel and 
treading on mince pies and dodging 
another glassful of extra-strong martini, 
that radio celebrations of the festive 
season now closing have been mercifully 
less Christmasy than in the past. 
Fiddling with the tuning control at one 
moment on Christmas Day (zheeeeeeeece 
Oh what a super snowman. Yes isn’t 
gibblegobblegibblegubblegibble di di di 
DAH! di di di DAH! Dah come and see 
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SLERRIELS” 


OBERT STEWART SHERRIFFS, who _has 


died at the age of 54, was known as a brilliant 
caricaturist long before he began to work for Punch in 
mid-1948, but it is his film drawings that our readers 
will remember. These were unequalled in combining 
four precious qualities: success with a likeness, 
satisfying composition, captivating freedom of line, 
and relevance, the organizing of the whole thing to 
illuminate the subject. The typical Sherriffs work was, 
first, a fine crisp spirited drawing; it was also an 
instantly recognizable, amusing and revealing portrait, 
a considered and often beautiful design—which could 
remind you that he had heraldic training—and a true 
illustration that said something about the film. 

What will his friends remember? A lean, rangy 
figure with a deep voice, casually dressed, combative 
but friendly in argument, an always entertaining 
companion who was quite fantastically well informed. 
He was a superb professional, whose apparently 
spontaneous art was the resu!t of hours of concentration; 


and he was a strong, attractive, profoundly memorable 


JoHN Wayne as Davy Crockett 


character.— R.M. 





our super bibblebabblebibblebubble ahn 
the ahther hand ahr Stet Depahtment 
Moi? Oui, toi, sale innocent! went to see 
my friend Margot Fonteyn, Dame Margot 
Fonteyn as she now is, . . .) the only 
definitely seasonal thing I noticed was 
the snowman, who was part of The 
Little Logsellers, a first-class children’s 
hour play by Margaret Potter and 
Trevor Hill, and children’s hour hardly 
counts. My impression was strengthened 
by the rest of my listening. I heard “The 
Holly and the Ivy” only twice and 
“Jingle Bells” not at all. There was a 
time when this would have been extra- 
ordinarily abstemious, when the air 
crackled with holly and snow and skating 
and ghosts and orphans and fairy god- 
mothers and a nicely calculated ration of 
religion. ‘Then Christmas lay so thick 
on the ground that one felt that next 
year they would take the final step and 
run a super bumper Christmas pro- 
gramme about all the goodwill and 
jollity that goes into putting a Christmas 
programme together. Perhaps they did 
get to that stage of yule-log-rolling, and 
it was the final straw, for the season is a 
lot soberer now. 

Enormously the most important con- 
tribution to this improvement is the 
moving of the Christmas Day round-the- 
Commonwealth programme to a time 
when the loyal listener does not have to 
listen to it. There used to be something 
stupefying about waiting for the Queen’s 
speech in a state of weltering repletion, 
while Nellie McFarlane, heroine of some 
half-forgotten crusade, came crackling 
through from Adelaide for a couple of 
minutes until it was time to move on to 
the lighthouse-keeper on Lobster Island. 
By the time one had at last stood 
drowsily to attention it was nearly half 
past three, and all chance of health- 
restoring exercise gone. (What other 
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nation would struggle through plum 
pudding in the early afternoon and sit 
down to the same thing in cake form 
two hours later?) This year Her Majesty, 
briskly gloomy about the closing year, 
came on neatly before a late lunch, or 
after a late dinner, and left the afternoon 
free for sleep or sweat. 

Amid all the tidying up and toning 
down, it is interesting to note who and 
what, though not actually wreathed in 
holly, is suitable for Christmas listening. 
Lord Montgomery, for instance, was an 
accurately chosen Father Christmas 
figure, introducing his favourite music 
and just as fascinatingly convinced as 
ever that everything that has happened 
to him is interesting because it has 
happened to him. I would like one day 
to hear him give a forkful by forkful 
account of one of his minor meals. 
Even better was Sir Thomas Beecham, 
spinning an amiable disc; it is wonderful 
to have a jockey of such authority that 
he can simply let the music go on playing 
without feeling the need to break in 
every five minutes with some new 
cheeriness. Anyone who can produce a 
whole family still at unity is in; the John 
Millses came through a curious These- 
are-your-Lives programme on the Home 
without rousing any dislike at all. They, 
as a matter of fact, are doubly in, for 
they are all “stars,” and stars are of 
course Christmasy to a degree. Ghost 
stories are on the way out; only the 
Third Programme condescended to one, 
in operetta form. But the Nineties are 
especially seasonal, for both the Home 
and the Third devoted an hour to them; 
the Home declared how gay they were, 
and the Third, a day or two later, 
remarked how decaying, which gave a 
remarkable “Before and After” effect. 
Perhaps that was intentional too. 

— PETER DICKINSON 
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A DULL LIGHT ON 


By PHILIP 


The Glittering Prizes. A Study of the 
First Earl of Birkenhead. By William 
Camp. McGibbon and Kee, 25/- 


O read this lively and disagreeable 
book is to be reminded that the 
greatest initiatory sin a biographer 
can commit is to take up his pen in a 
spirit of entire dissympathy with his 
subject. Mr. Camp calls his study an 
“unofficial portrait”—presumably to 
distinguish it from the present Lord 
Birkenhead’s two versions of the life 
of his father, published first in two 
volumes (1933-35) and revised and 
partly re-written last year. He has 
received impressions from a number of 
people who knew “F.E.” (including 
Lord Hankey, Mr. Randolph Churchill 
and Sir Maurice Bowra) and _ has 
benefited from the advice of others, 
such as Mr. Frank Owen and Mr. 
Maurice Richardson. “I had very much 
hoped,” he tells us, “to see Lord 
Beaverbrook. He agreed to see me but 
later decided not to, because he felt that 
though it was right there should be a 
more critical book about F. E. Smith, 
he preferred, as a very close friend 
of the family, not to be associated 
with it.” 

How right Lord Beaverbrook 
was! No life of F.E. could fail to be 
entertaining and even Mr. Camp’s 
heavy sarcasms and comminatory 
style do not entirely succeed in 
including the large and bracing 
personality about whom he writes. 
None the less, this is a mean book, 
written throughout in a sneering 
and grudging tone ill-suited to one 
who was himself—if we may believe 
a host of witnesses from Sir Winston 
Churchill downwards—the soul of 
personal generosity. Mr. Camp is 
not content to leer uncivilly at 
Birkenhead’s vices (we all know that 
the ex-Lord Chancellor drank far 
more than was good for him, and I 
gave up counting the number of 
references that the author makes to 
this failing); but he even impugns 
F.E.’s most evident virtues. Thus, 
whereas in his Great Contemporaries 
Sir Winston praised Birkenhead’s 
“canine” good qualities—‘‘courage, 
fidelity, vigilance, love of the chase” 








LORD BIRKENHEAD 


HENGIST 


—NMr. Camp is content to tell us that 
“certainly, many of his friendships were 
invaluable in the pursuit of his ambitions 
but many others were a positive hind- 
rance; and by never consciously exploit- 
ing his friends he won a great reputation 


for personal loyalty.” (My italics.) 


He is good on F.E.’s part in the 
Casement trial, weighing the evidence 
fairly and impartially. His main charge 
against the Attorney-General—that he 
should have allowed Casement’s appeal 
to the Lords—would seem to have been 
proved by what F.E. himself admitted 
afterwards. On the Honours scandals, 
in the last year of Lloyd George’s 
Coalition Government, he proceeds by 
the most blatant hearsay. There is no 
shred of evidence whatever that Birken- 
head “was personally implicated in the 
honours traffic” or that he ever “ caused 
his colleagues considerable embarrass- 
ment by accepting a cut” from Maundy 
Gregory “on more than one occasion.” 
To recall what everyone knows—that 
F.E. was a frequent guest of Gregory’s 
at the Ambassadors Club and that the 


BEHIND THE SCENES 





g9—RUDOLPH CARTIER 


One of the B.B.C.’s most distinguished producers 


of television drama 
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honours-broker once spent a week-end 
at Charlton—is merely to smear a re- 
markable man’s memory through guilt 
by association. 

Hearsay plays a considerable part in 
Mr. Camp’s book. “There is a story 
about him as a guest at Blenheim 
Palace,” he writes on page 34; “there 
were, of course, the less creditable 
stories about his great weakness” (p. 
146); these and similar fragments of 
monkey hill gossip pale in comparison 
with the tale (worthy of the Decameron) 
which Mr. Camp relates on page 31 of 
his biography. Told “years later . . . to 
a political colleague, one night after 
dinner at his house in Grosvenor 
Gardens,” it relates how F.E. once 
knocked out an ill-behaved man on a 
tram, instinctively realized he had killed 
him, and took ship for Malta, from 
where, after bashing an irate husband 
on the head with a chamber-pot and 
escaping on his stockinged feet back to 
the quayside, he returned to Liverpool 
to find that “though, as he feared, the 
man on the tram had died,” the hue 
and cry had subsided also. 

All this—unlike so much else in Mr. 
Camp’s book—may be good fun, but 
it can hardly be called biography. In 
both versions of his father’s life, the 
present Lord Birkenhead was clearly 
concerned to write a filial account. Yet 
to suggest, as some critics have done, 
that the truth about F.E. lies somewhere 
midway between the son’s biographies 
and that of Mr, Camp is to place far too 

much reliance on the latter. For 
all his talk of the glittering prizes— 
and Mr. Camp has taken care to 
append that notorious Glasgow 
Rectorial Address in full—F.E. was 
no mere adventurer. Rather, he 
was a man who, as Sir Winston 
Churchill has written, “had reached 
settled and somewhat sombre con- 
clusions upon a large number of 
questions.” Such men, by very 
reason of their talents, must always 
attract the deep and unconscious 
dislike of biographers such as 
Mr. Camp. 


THE ADMIRABLE HADRIAN 


Hadrian. Stewart Perowne. Hodder 


and Stoughton, 25/- 


Hadrian ruled from Northumbria 
to the Euphrates and from the 
Caucasus to the Atlantic; his empire 
could compare with that of the 
Mauryas, or the Han, and surpassed 
the power of Napoleon at the height 
of his conquests. Far more than the 
Hohenstaufen Frederick II, he de- 
serves the title Stupor Mundi, and 





Mr. Perowne has vividly evoked his 
many-sided genius. Soldier and poet, 
architect and administrator, he stamped 
his personality on the Pantheon and the 
Castel Sant’ Angelo, designed as his 
tomb; he rehabilitated Athens and re- 
organized the rich provinces of the East, 
which survived as the basis of Byzantium. 
Unlike many emperors, he could control 
the legions, and this formidable soldier 
had humour, sensibility and taste. 

Mr. Perowne, with his long experience 
of the Levant, and his strong sense of 
place, admirably describes his setting: 
the illustrations are excellent. The 
emperor, who came from Spain, spent 
most of his reign on progress through his 
vast dominions; he founded many cities, 
including Avignon, and retired to the 
immense estate or villa at Tibur, where 
the famous buildings of Hellas and of 
“august and mysterious” Egypt were 
reproduced. One people defied him— 
the Jews, whose city he razed to the 
ground, but whose religion, through 
Christianity, was to transform the Roman 
world. Mr. Perowne’s biography deserves 
many readers. — JOHN BOWLE 


NEW NOVELS 
Glorious Dust. Vjekoslav Kaleb. Lincolns 
Prager, 21/- 
The Colour of Evening. Robert Nathan. 
W. H. Allen, 12/6 
The Time and the Place. 
Macdonald, 16/- 
Evvie. Vera Caspary. W. H. Allen, 18/- 
The war still brings its late-maturing 
harvest. One of the most telling 
accounts I have ever read of the 
mechanics of sheer exhaustion is in 
Glorious Dust, by Vjekoslav Kaleb. Two 
partisans, a man and a boy, are lost in the 
mountains of Yugoslavia trying to regain 
their unit. Worn out with fighting, they 
drag themselves across each fresh range 
of hills, dodging enemy scouts and 
comforting one another with empty 
prophecies of hot potatoes in a friendly 
village. Sleeping out in their rags and 
eating bark and snails, they wake half- 
frozen in the morning; but they are 
without self-pity, and buoyed up by 
mutual confidence. All the time their 
internal machinery is at danger point 
and still running down, yet they continue 
their hopeless journey without question, 
beyond hunger, almost beyond feeling; 
their consideration for one another’s 
weakness is very touching. Mr. Kaleb, 
who was himself a partisan, imbues their 
experience with a sense of poetry, and a 
half-spoken philosophy that is delightful. 
In translation the dialogue creaks a little, 
but the total effect of this utterly unsenti- 
mental novel is an overwhelming tribute 
to the resilience of the human spirit. 
The Colour of Evening is another novel 
by a poet and a philosopher. Robert 
Nathan has always had a_ generous 
sympathy for contented misfits in the 
American pattern. He writes with 
deceptive simplicity and with great 
understanding of the unambitious refugee 
from noise and ballyhoo. His characters 


Susan Yorke. 











here are an old artist living with dignity 
in the garage of a kindly widow, a young 
painter who is his only pupil, and a stray 
girl whom they find starving on the 
beach. Readers of Mr. Nathan will not 
be surprised that the girl comes in 
sublime respectability to share the garage, 
where she is nursed back to health and 
sanity, or that when she runs away with 
the younger man her wise old host 
swallows his disappointment and moves 
upstairs to his landlady. This will, I 
suppose, be called an escapist novel, but 
to me it is none the worse for that. It is 
beautifully and wittily written, and under 
its elegantly light surface is a poet’s 
feeling for joy and sadness. 

The problems of a native girl divorced 
from her people by education are in- 
telligently discussed by Susan Yorke in 
The Time and the Place, a novel set 
in a British-owned rubber plantation in 
Malaya. It is told in the first person by 
a village girl who has been taken up 
by the wife of a manager until she is 
accepted by the English as a friend and 
is out of sympathy with the life of her 
kampong, which in spite of radios and 
bicycles goes on unchanged, without 
ambition or curiosity. Plantations, it 
seems, seethe with illicit love; here it 
ends in a murder and the girl’s arrest. 
If Miss Yorke moves finally into melo- 
drama, she gives us a graphic idea of the 
trials and boredoms of plantation life, 
and makes us very sorry for the victims 
of progress, falling between two stools. 

Evvie is a slickly erotic novel by Vera 
Caspary, about two emancipated girls 
who are living it up in their own flat 
in New York in Prohibition days; one 
of them, not unexpectedly, comes to a 
sticky end. At times Miss Caspary over- 
writes humourlessly, in the style of a 
women’s paper, but she can get a 
character in a few quick strokes and keep 
her story moving fast. There are good 
descriptions of New York life in the 
*twenties, of a bogus advertising agency 
and a wild party, and at the end a hunt 
for the murderer of Evvie, quite 
excitingly conducted. — ERIC KEOWN 


The Motorist’s Weekend Book. Edited 
by Michael Frostick and Anthony Harding. 
Batsford, 25/- 

Over three hundred pages of well- 
chosen short stories about motoring and 
motor racing, aided by the best racing 
photographs of all time and cartoons 
from Punch. —R.B. 
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FASHION PHILOSOPHY 


The Importance of Wearing Clothes. 
Lawrence Langner. Constable, 35/- 


Few men seem able to write about 
clothes and fashion without letting coy- 
ness creep in—except dress-designers 
and historians, whose subject it is. 
James Laver’s introduction gives The 
Importance of Wearing Clothes an authori- 
tative start; but its American author has 
unfortunate lapses into “the fair sex” 
school of facetiousness. His approach is 
sincere, and he has put into his book 
much research, some original thought, 
and many well-chosen illustrations; but 
its validity is injured by laboured 
levities such as, for example, attributing 
the invention of nylon to the devil 
because “‘ who but the devil would think 
of transforming the coal with which he 
feeds the everlasting fires of hell into the 
filament used in the nylon stockings 
which lure so many sinners into his 
clutches?” 

Starting from Adler’s dictum that the 
psyche has as its objective the goal of 
superiority, Mr. Langner says that 
clothing has contributed to man’s belief 
in his own superiority and his kinship 
with God. Surprisingly, he states that if 
clothes had not been invented man could 
never have believed that he was made in 
God’s image, adding that “In the most 
advanced religions, most of the gods 
wear clothes” —modern dress or period 
costume? He has chapters on clothes 
and sex, clothes and modesty (seen to be 
the result of clothes rather than the cause) 
and nudists. Clothes are considered in 
relation to evolution, civilization, social 
behaviour, mass emotion, the law and 
the arts. Fashion is defended because it 
accompanies the higher status of women 
which is emerging everywhere, and 
praised as a moral force because, by 
whetting the sexual appetite, fashion 
takes the monotony out of monogamy. 
But surely this works both ways, 
depending upon whether your wife or 
your neighbour’s wife is the more 
fashion-conscious? Looking to the future, 
Mr. Langner thinks clothing will play a 
part in bringing the peoples of the world 
closer together by the equalizing effect of 
all races wearing the same kind of 
clothes. ‘There may be something in 
that; but when the whole world wears 
Western dress, fashion will be hard put 
to it to take the monotony out of 
co-existence. | — ALISON ADBURGHAM 
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CHINESE, MALAYS AND SNAPPERS 
Eastern Windows. F. D. Ommanney. 

Longmans, 25/- 

It is an obvious advantage for a 
travel-writer to have some purpose in 
visiting foreign countries beyond the 
desire to get a book out of them. Dr. 
Ommanney’s place as one of the leaders 
of the British renaissance in travel- 
writing is due to his being professional 
zoologist, fishery expert and explorer. 

This book has grown out of his stay in 
Singapore and Hong Kong to survey the 
food-prospects of the South China Sea, 
and the job made his local contacts not 
merely frustrating but also matter-of- 
course. He has as good an eye for con- 
temporary history as for vestiges of the 
past and for variations in racial behaviour 
as for landscapes, and he is skilful at 
keeping the interest going by frequent 
transitions between his official and 
unofficial lives. While a liberal-minded 
man, he finds some of the ways South- 
east Asia is reacting to freedom un- 
attractive, notably its neglect of scientific 
research. It has a lot to learn from 
Japan. —R. G. G. PRICE 


THE COMPASSIONATE HUNTER 
The Lonely Tiger. Hugh Allen. Faber, 18/- 

This is an odd, disturbing, yet (on 
another plane) deeply satisfying book. 
Superficially it might seem to be a new 
series of tales from the outposts, all 
virile zest for shtkar, the best kind of pipe 
mixture, open air and back numbers of 
Blackwoods. But although there is plenty 
of open air, plenty of big game hunting 
in it, at its heart this is a profoundly 
compassionate and loving book. Mr. 
Allen and his sister stayed on in India 
when the Raj ended; when the sahib-log 
departed, they did not; they took a farm 
in a remote jungle area, and Mr. Allen 
discovered that he had to shoot big game, 
not merely for the fun of it, but in order 
that he and his sister and their village 
neighbours could go on living and 
working. Then one day he realized that 
the thrill of hunting vanished the second 
after he had pulled the trigger. 

Two forces, as he says, pulled him in 
different directions—the urge to hunt 
and a real love for all animals. His 
personal resolution of this conflict is the 
real theme of a memorable book—set 
against the background of the unchanging 








countryside of India, fierce in its beauty, 
and its perpetual conflict of cruelty and 
weakness. — JOHN CONNELL 


LOUIS SEIZE 
Louis XVI Furniture. F. J. B. Watson. 

Alce Tiranti, 50/- 

As Mr. Watson makes clear the style 
known as Louis XVI evolved slowly, 
and did not, as is sometimes said, owe its 
inception to Madame de Pompadour and 
its development to Marie Antoinette. 
One is reminded that some years ago a 
film star was showing her furniture to an 
unusually knowledgeable interviewer. To 
her remark, “ My bed of course is Louis 
Seize,” he replied “Oh really, what 
makes you think so?” The study of this 
book should prevent such a situation 
ever arising, for Mr. Watson, who edited 
the Catalogue of the Furniture of the 
Wallace Collection, deals fully with the 
historical and technical history of this 
style of furniture. The notes on the 
plates are particularly helpful, and the 
plates themselves include two scenes of 
interiors which show us how the furniture 
looked when it was the background to 
lessons on the harp and the passing of 
billets doux. The charm of the Filing 
Cabinet (cartonnier) surmounted by a 
gilded group of Cupid, Psyche, Peace and 
War is only equalled by the Dog Kennel 
(niche a chien) domed like a baptistery 
with gilded fluting shown off by blue 
velvet upholstery. — VIOLET POWELL 








HAKRARCANES. 


CREDIT BALANCE 


Magic. Maurice Bouisson. Rider, 45/-. 
A widely ranging survey of magical practices 
covering an enormous amount of territory 
between the ancient Babylonians and the 
present day. A useful vade mecum for the 
complete magical amateur. 


Guinness’s Brewery in the Irish 
Economy, 1759-1876. Patrick Lynch and 
John Vaizey. C.U.P., 35/-. Learned but 
well aerated study in economic history, with 
political overtones. The philanthropic as well 
as the convivial value of the Guinness family 
well-displayed. Important new material on 
the Great Famine. 


I’m Driving My Psycho-Analyst Crazy. 
Jory Graham. Hammond, Hammond, 4/6. 
The drawings, by John Wallace, aren’t really 
very nice, but they’re well suited to the 
captions, many of which have a New 
Yorkerish elliptical quality and most of 
which make psychiatry seem an absurd, if 
not evil, form of hocus pocus. 

More Man in Apron, by Larry, reviewed 
here two weeks ago, is published by the 
Museum Press. 
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FOR WOMEN 





My Next Husband—HIII 


AM married to a textile buyer. My 

next husband will be the first man 
who looks twice at my widow’s weeds 
without a counting-glass . . . provided he 
fulfills the rest of my requirements. 

On the purely negative side he will 
know nothing at all about women’s 
clothes except that they are worth every 
penny of his salary. He will certainly 
not know a satin from a sateen, or care 
a fig if the cutest little sunsuit has an 
almost-invisible printing fault inside the 
waistband. Shot silk will dazzle him; 
tulle will bewitch him; “ hard-wearing,” 
“long-lasting” and “sensible” will have 
no place in his wardrobe vocabulary. 
And “white” to him will simply mean 
a choice of “white, whiter, whitest,” 
not of blue-white, green-white, pink- 
white or fluorescent. 

A girl’s last secrets, from the filler in 
her stand-out skirts to the warp-count 
of her girdle, will be safe from (and 
not with) him. He will not spot a slub 
at twenty yards or even a shrinkable at 
ten. Detesting women’s shops he will 
keep so clear of them that he won't 
even know what the dummies wear 
underneath. He will be one of that 
lovable band of idiots who see last year’s 
Little Black as “Another new dress?” 
and refer to a Sea Island cotton, pre- 
shrunk, vat-dyed number as “that blue 
thing with the yellow dots.” 

Next time I shall not be so eager for 
a Man About the House. I can always 
get my shelves knocked up in Bob-a-Job 
Week, and at least I shall have no one 
breathing down my ironing-board and 
yelling “That one’s rayon! Shift the 
thermostat!” or grumbling at the quality 
of Huckaback for drying the dishes. 


As for occupational hazards, let my 
next husband bring no samples home. 
Let me be able to open one cupboard 
door or drawer without a flood of multi- 
coloured Fents cascading at my feet. 
Let him collect if he must; but only 
moths or matchbox-jokes or names of 
public houses, with which I can be 
expected to do nothing for the family’s 
weal, like running up a set of place-mats 
or a patchwork toolshed holdall. And 
I want no more of the Roving Eye. His 
means of livelihood must furnish no 
excuse (such as, “What’s new in this 
year’s floral print designs?”’) for scrutin- 
izing every passing female under fifty. 

Historians and archeologists are out. 
Next time I want no wistfui yearning 
for the past; no keening over ancient 
treasures (such as grubby shreds of 
poplin) whose quality cannot be matched 
by present-day standards. I .want no 
more Decline and Fall (of Lancashire 
or anywhere else) for dinner; only the 


Present But 


GAIN this Christmas it has struck 
me that, even with all the 
boutiques, bra bars and nicknackeries 
that have opened ever: vhere, there is 
still one vital establishment lacking. 
In other words, why doesn’t somebody 
open a Christmas Present Exchange? 
It would provide a place where, once 
the celebrations were over, people could 
put right the mistakes made in the whirl 
of Christmas shopping. You could take 
along that sea-shell-decorated lamp 
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harmless backchat of a man who thinks 
Spinning Jenny is American for “taking 
a girl for a ride.” 

I like travelling. I like dining out and 
visiting my friends. Or at least I z// 
like all these things when I acquire a 
spouse who does not make me blush for 
shame by examining napkins, table- 
cloths, sheets, cushion-covers, counter- 
panes and towels to assess their quality, 
age and scandalous laundry treatment. 

On the more positive side husband 
number two must certainly be rich 
enough to keep a valet. A bachelor valet 
who can lavish a life’s undivided affection 
on a wash-as-wool, squeeze-gently, do- 
not-wring, drip-dry-on-hanger, cool- 
iron, press-no-seams, don’t-fold-the- 
collar wardrobe. 

He must be up-from-earth, imprac- 
tical, extravagant. He must be kind to 
guests in crumpled crépe, and tactful in 
the presence of the newest man-made 
fibre. Above all things he must be 
fallible; swayed, if but once a year, by 
shirt-sales-talk or Need-no-ironmanship. 

On my children’s behalf I shall look 
for a stepfather who can arm them 
against life’s hazards with an even 
better talisman than the genuine linen 
test, and who cares more for a tutor’s 
degrees than for the fact that the Azoic 
Red of his pyjamas rubs off on to the 
sheets. 

All I ask, apart from these things, is 
that my second husband should have 
some splendid, entertaining gift—say, 
the ability to play like Landowska or 
impersonate Flanders and Swann—to 
make up for my first husband’s late- 
night thread-by-thread accounts of the 
stuff my party rivals’ dreams were 
made of. ~ HAZEL TOWNSON 


Not Correct 


shade that wasn’t your cup of tea at all 
and exchange it for the L.P. record you 
had longed for which had found its way 
to someone who’d yearned only for a 
sea-shell-decorated lamp shade. 

Given a legacy and some luck I'd 
open such a place myself. First I’d 


approach a lot of discreet acquaintances 
who had collected over the years many 
Christmas presents which they would 
be grateful for a suitable chance to 
Then I’d 


get rid of—free, of course. 
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organize descents on every Christmas 
bazaar and sale of work in sight; for 


many of my customers would have been ~ 


reduced to such low spirits by their 
Christmas presents that they would 
willingly accept kettle-holders or 
pin-cushions in exchange. 

After livening things up with a sprink- 
ling of more expensive gifts, everything 
would be ruthlessly graded according 
to value; the idea being that, on pay- 
ment of a fixed service charge, my 
clients could select any present in the 
same grade as the one they were sur- 
rendering. More expensive ones could 
be obtained on payment of the difference 
in cash value, and this is where I should 
try out my psychology. “Just think,” 
I should urge, to someone who had 
brought in a china doggie cruet, “how 
your friends would gape at this lovely 
cut-glass vase; and you’d shrug and 





“It is a typical story of family life: a nagging wife, her boozing husband, a 





say ‘That? Oh, just a Christmas 
present.’” On the other hand, I’d 
persuade the lady with the small, taste- 
ful brooch (Grade B) that, with her flair 
for striking jewellery, those sparkling 
diamanté earrings over there (Grade D) 
were much more her style. That way 
I’d build up a better class stock, move 
to a more fashionable district, and put 
up my service charge. As the saving 
goes, a girl must live. 

I’m certain I should have the time 
of my life. Gradually I’d introduce 
innovations—exchange by hire purchase 
for instance: two small presents down 
and one every Christmas for the next 
three years. Before long there would be 
branches in every town and I’d be a 
millionairess. There would be only one 
snag. I should have to keep the nature 
of my business a close secret from my 
own family and from every friend who 





the son out on bail.” 
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had ever given me a Christmas present. 
For how on earth could I explain to 
them how I came to have the idea in the 
first place? — MARY GRIFFIN 


s 


Resolutions 


WILL cut down on sweets and 
smokes. 
I will not interrupt your jokes. 
I will not prate about my id. 
I’ll bake a pie as Mother did. 
Ill budget more, spend lesser sums. 
I will not fill the bed with crumbs. 
I'll not exaggerate or brag 
If, this year, love, you will not nag. 
In fact, these vows will cease to bind me 
The very first time you remind me. 


— JENNIE FARLEY 


stiletto-heeled sexy daughter, and 








No. 147—Mystery of Life 


RITE a complete news story from 

a popular paper which is coherent 

but baffling, i.e., the confusion is 
not caused by some mechanical mistake 
in printing. Limit 120 words. 

A framed Punch original, to be selected 
from all available drawings, is offered for 
the best entry. Runners-up receive a 
one-guinea book token. Entries by 
Wednesday, January 11. Address to 
Tosy Competition No. 147, Punch, 
10 Bouverie Street, London, E.C.4. 


Report on Competition No. 144 
(Let’s Play Income Tax) 


We asked for excerpts from a catalogue 
of Toys for Parents. Apparently the choice 
is limited; there are several Lady Chatterley 
sets, of varying realism, on the market; a 
number of ingenious form-filling and 
take-over games; and one or two lifelike 
commuting toys. 

The winner is: 

MISS NANCY WRIGHT 
at 89 HENDERSON STREE' 
EDINBURGH 6 


Here is the ideal present for Father: a 
Member of Parliament outfit—complete in 
every detail. In the handsome brief-case is a 
booklet containing 50 speeches for all 


occasions, a Cossack hat (you never know!), 
lunch-box, plan of American rocket sites in 
Britain, and, an essential for every M.P., a 
The umbrella is black; 


carnation. the coat 





Toby Competitions 


is, of course, reversible. The box-lid has a 
map of the House stuck on the underside. 

Mother isn’t forgotten with this wonderful 
value outfit. Also included is a flower-decked 
hat for attending garden parties, opening 
bazaars; etc. Parents are sure to be pleased 
with this charming toy and can spend many 
happy hours saying what they think for once. 

Deposit accepted. 

And these are the runners-up: 

The New Newspaper Merger Set, 
““Hobson’s Choice,” with an art picture of 
Fleet Street on the lid, makes a delightfully 
entertaining gift for the undiscerning older 
boy. 

The set comprises newsprint, creaking 
presses, a policy-changing machine, pro- 
prietors’ overheads, falling circulation charts, 
dwindling advertisements, statements to 
readers (black bordered), compensation 
receipts, political pot-luck pages, newsagents’ 
order forms (with spaces for three dailies and 
two Sundays), reader-poaching devices, 
headings in Gothic, Egyptian, sans serif, etc. 
(all interchangeable and easily combined), 
and a reader’s letter-box. 

Change the proprietors, shuffle the 
headings, roll the machines and see which 
paper comes through the letter-box. 

Amazing telescopic effects. Endless 
surprises. Non-educational. All prices. 


G. E. Harvey , 19 Franklyn Avenue, Crewe, 
Cheshire 

The Ventospite. Mains model 9 guineas. 
Portable models—batteries extra. This 
enchanting distraction is guaranteed to rid 
the operator in a harmless, carefree manner 
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of pent-up feelings of rage or irritation, and 
is recommended by Harley Street specialists. 
From an almost unlimited range the pur- 
chaser may select half a dozen models in 
hard rubber of his bétes noires. Then, by 
pressing the appropriate button, the most 
detested figure of the moment is thrust to 
the top of the machine and subjected to a 
vicious battering by rubber truncheons. 
Foreign dictators, politicians, upholders or 
critics of blood-sports, bishops, notorious 
freethinkers, modern painters and _ pop- 
singers all available. Or have your own 
Pg or matghhours made at low cost. 


». L. Lyall, 5 Weston Road, Petersfield 


Item 1318. Father’s Railway (in strictly 
limited supply). For price see separate list. 

Why not thrill again to the pleasures of 
playing trains—ReEAL ONES? Coastal and 
moorland situations enable you to combine 
a healthy, outdoor holiday. with the inner 
satisfaction of providing a public service. 

Each item is complete with a flourishing 
preservation society. A restaurant car can be 
included in the rolling-stock at slight extra 
cost. Licensing hours for these cars are the 
same as scheduled journey times and you can 
choose the menu. 

Specially moulded gold directors’ passes 
for your family and friends can be ordered 
from our jewellery department. 

R. Hall, The Priory, Church 
Leatherhead, Surrey 


Mopet Mope.-toys 
with home repair kit 
These model model-toys are exact repre- 
sentations of genuine children’s models (cars, 
train sets, etc.), except that they are faulty 
in various interesting and unexpected ways. 
Any mechanically-minded parent will find 
countless hours of pleasure in tinkering with 
them, trying to repair their defects with the 
many-purpose bits and pieces (none quite 
suitable) in the repair kit provided. 
J. A. Lindon, 89 Terrace- Road, Walton- 
on-Thames, Surrey 


1. Bonk ’n’ Hammer Board: Four life- 
like wooden heads (choice from twenty) of 
teenage “pop” idols mounted on board, 
with powerful mallet for hammering. 

Recommended by psychologists. 

2. Form-master Set: Fifty authentic- 
looking official forms with typical irritating 
questions. Each set contains leaky fountain- 
pen and box of matches, enabling players to 
fill in ribald blotty answers and then light 
pipe or fire with forms. 

A satisfying toy. 

W. F. Grant, 16 Harrington Road, Leyton- 
stone, London, E.1 

ApuLt Toys 

For Old Boys. Cops-AND-RosBers’ BINp- 
ING AND GaGcinGc Ovutrit (for parental 
handling only), comprising One Roll Scotch 
Tape, 12 feet Best Hemp Cord, and One 
Upright Binding-Post. Guaranteed to keep 
the most obstreperous child quiet and out of 
mischief for hours. 


Allan M. Laing, 19 Wavertree Nook Road, 
Liverpool, 15 


Street, 
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a fair swop 





Using plastics in place of more traditional materials is indeed a fair swop, 
for it brings advantage to the user. Pipe made from PVC 

(which is rapidly supplanting metal pipe) is light in weight and tough, 
does not corrode and never needs painting—clear advantages 

to all concerned. In many other important fields—mining, 

protective clothing, packaging, furnishing—PVC is taking the place 
of older materials such as rubber, leather, steel, wood. 

When you swop your existing material for PVC you get a better deal. 
When the PVC is ‘Geon’ you get the best. 

Made by British Geon Ltd, a company in the Distillers Plastics Group, 
Geon PVC is backed by the great technical resources for which 

that enterprise is famous. Along with other Distillers products— 
Styron polystyrene, Cellobond and Epok synthetic resins, 

Rigidex polyethylene, Hycar synthetic rubbers— 

Geon plays a vital part in meeting modern needs. 


Write for your copy of ‘The Geon Story — Everyman's Guide to PVC Plastics’ 








British Geon Ltd | British Resin Products Ltd | Distrene Ltd DISTILLERS PLASTICS GROUP 











HEAD OFFICE DEVONSHIRE HOUSE MAYFAIR PLACE PICCADILLY LONDON Wl HYDE PARK 7821 
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Geon, Styron, Cellobond, Epok, 
Rigidex, Hycar are reg’d trade marks. 
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Providing for Estate Duty - ‘Edith’ 


purchases and holds minority shareholdings in private companies and small public companies — 


ESTATE DUTIES INVESTMENT TRUST LTD 


Secretaries and Managers: Industrial and Commercial Finance Corporation Ltd 


where shareholders have to make provision for Estate Duty 
and do not wish to lose control ; 


7 Drapers’ Gardens, London EC2. National 0231 
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BIRD BRAND 
reinforced to last 





5 colours or 
galvanized. 
Height 22 ins. 
Each hod 
carries a 
Written 
guarantee 
From your 

re 





Tercanesses 
wrene 


PRICE 


23/6 





FRINTON LODGE | 








Your **** Star Holiday Hotel 


Facing South overlooking golden 
sands of Britain’s most exclusive 
resort—Frinton, Essex. Four star 
A.A. and R.A.C. appointed. Every 
comfort and personal attention. 
Delicious food, luxury bedrooms, 
private bathrooms. Fully licensed. 
Saturday Dinner Dances. 
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Brochure on from __ resident 


Proprietor : ‘Malor M. McNelly. 


NU-WAY (hicojtie tad 
. eo | Aheoteng 
@il-firing “™ 


For FREE colour brochure write . 


Nu-way Heating Plants Led. (Box B205) 
Droitwich. 











Roundabout the room, go the big chairs 





and settees, moved at a touch . . . when 








they are on “Shepherd” Castors 


Royal 


No need to drag or heave . . . “Shepherd” 


LEAMINGTON Spa 
GARDEN TOWN OF 


KENRICK SHEPHERD CASTORS ey COUNTRY 


Where elegance and gaiety com- 





Castors move immediately. 





a= bine for your pleasure. Ideal 
Per set of four Touring Centre (Warwick, 
= -_ 32 6 Kenilworth, Stratford and 

—Bronze finish Cotswolds). 
Splendid illustrated Guide Book 
From furniture stores iron- (P.O. I/-) from Room 11, 

oni beg Shyer mops ee doa 
; TRAVEL BY TRAIN 








‘Sole Manvfectursrs ARCHIBALD KENRICK & SONS LTD., West Bromwich, Staffs. 























PARIS (opera) 


HOTEL 








AMBASSAD FALSE 
16, MBASSADOR | TEETH 


THE BUSINESS MEN’S HOTEL , : tasteless fixative on the denture 
IN THE HEART OF PARIS loose false teeth. You can laugh, talk, and eat with full mouth 


Maximum comfort 


. 4 
Tel.: PROvence 63-74 ou 94-53 - Cables : Ambassotel Paris Dr. Wernet’s owder 








—— 


LOOSE 










Your false teeth can be firm 
and secure all day long if you 
use Dr. Wernet’s Powder. 

A sprinkle of this hygienic, 
















plate each morning will prevent soreness and end the worry of 





comfort and without any fear of embarrassment. Start using 
Dr. Wernet’s and enjoy life with no thought of denture worry. 


“er > 1 / 
* minimum price pho Bay chemists at 1/9d. and also the economy sizes 3/3d. 















Recommended by over $s 000 dentists 
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ISLE OF 
<tsy PORTLAND 


Painted by John Nash 


Dorset ends or begins with the strangest coast of any county. Here the view is eastward from 
Abbotsbury, celebrated for its swannery and for St. Catherine’s Chapel (1), towards the dark 
peninsular Isle of Portland, the quarry “island” from which Wren drew the stone for St. Paul’s 
Cathedral. On the seaward side, protecting the lake-like waters of the Fleet, curves the long sea- 
piled wall of pebbles known as the Chesil Bank—‘‘chesil”’ coming from the Old English word for 
shingle. A medley of Dorset peculiarities and specialities occupies the foreground—Dorset 
“knobs” and a portion of Blue Vinney cheese (2), a lobster from the rocky, slabby shores, and 
some of the fossils from the natural geological museum of the Dorset cliffs, a fossil fish, a fossil 
starfish, and various sized ammonites (3)—shell-fish which once floated by gas-filled chambers 
in ancient shallow seas. These fossils may be two or three feet across or less than an inch, and are 
named after the ram’s horns of the Egyptian god Ammon—horns such as those which curl on the 
heads of Dorset Horned Sheep (4). 

Here, too, are some of the flowers and butterflies of the county, the rare Silver Studded Blue, 
whose larva is tended by ants, and the much rarer Lulworth Skipper, first discovered at Durdle 
Door, near Lulworth Cove, in 1832; the Stinking Iris or Gladdon (5), the Dorset Heath (6), and 
two flowers of Dorset’s limestone cliffs, the Golden Samphire (7), and the Portland Spurge (8). 
The shield (9) behind the flowers on the right is that of the Mohunes, the Dorset family who 
figure in John Meade Falkner’s adventure tale of the Dorset coast, Moonfleet, much of which 
takes place at the village of Fleet behind the Chesil Bank. The most famous line of Dorset’s most 
famous poet, Thomas Hardy (1840-1928), is inscribed in the foreground. 

The “Shell Guide to Wild Life”, a monthly series depicting animals and plants in their natural surrounding 
which gave pleasure to so many people, is published in book form by Phoenix House Ltd. at 7/6. The «Shell 


Guide to Trees’”’ and “Shell Guide to Flowers of the Countryside’’ are also available at 7/6 each. On sale at 
bookshops and bookstalls. In U.S.A. from Transatlantic Art Inc., Hollywood by the sea, Florida, at $2.00. 
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dark and mellow 
RUM) 
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